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‘The Future Belongs To Those . 


WHO PREPARE FOR IT” 


MAKE PLANS FOR YOUR FUTURE BY 
ATTENDING THE COLLEGE OF YOUR CHOICE 


1960 1960 
Spring Summer 
Quarter Quarter 
Opens Opens 
The Southwest Missouri State College March 9 June 1 
President Roy Ellis 
Springfield 
The Northwest Missouri State College (Semester Basis) June 6 
President J. W. Jones 
Maryville 
The Northeast Missouri State Teachers College March 7 June 6 
President Walter H. Ryle 
Kirksville 
The Southeast Missouri State College (Semester Basis) June 2 
President Mark F. Scully 
Cape Girardeau 
The Central Missouri State College March 7 June 13 


President Warren C. Lovinger 
Warrensburg 
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THE COVER 


Jim Elliott, teacher of art, Cleveland High School 
St. Louis, provided the cover picture for this 

month. ‘Titled “The Band Stand” the attractive 
tempera painting of the structure found in front 

of the entrance to the Municipal Opera in St. Louis 
is considered one of the most attractive landscapes 
in Forest Park, The painting was exhibited at 

the Artists Guild, February, 1958 
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revised 
teaching 
material 


on 
menstrua 


hygiene 


COMPLETE PRE-TEEN PROGRAM AVAILABLE FREE 
FROM THE MAKERS OF KOTEX NAPKINS—NOW 











*"You’re a Young Lady Now” 
Bright new edition! Charmingly whole- 


some booklet for girls 9-12 givessimple, == 11-1 ING ALL THE FEATURES YOU'VE REQUESTED! 


easy-to-understand explanation of 
menstruation. 





Film: “The Story of Menstruation,” i. Pe ' se Pesennaiie Yen” 

by Walt Disney Productions. 16 mm. « = “s ; tes 

sound and color animated film, avail- 2% ry —ow Sevens ¢ 
Fe: | 


able free on short term loan. slightly eee detailed 
explanation for teenage 


girls. 

Teaching Guide Kotex napkin 

—Suggested lesson plans for — Demonstration Kit 
teaching menstrual hygiene. New, for a practical 










Menstrual 


——_ Poi classroom discussion of 
; | pHYSIOLO Newly revised COlOr = sanitary protection. The 

ee t hould a Girl Be ‘ ere eee 
‘At What Age Should a Gir CHART chart to help you” x i+ eontains product 


Told About Menstruation?” | 
—Informative booklet for 
parent-teacher discussions. 


simplify classroom 


: . samples and descriptive 
discussions. 


literature. 


Free! Kotex napkin dispensing machines in your school. See coupon. 
KOTEX rademark of KIMB Y-CLAR F ATION 


ARK CORPOF 





Kimberly-Clark Corporation * Educational Dept. ST-20 * Neenah, Wisconsin 
Please send me free (except for return postage) your 16 mm. sound 
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| | 
| | 
film, “The Story of Menstruation.” 
| | 
Name 
] Day wanted (allow 4 weeks) (please print) | 
| 2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) | 
| 3rd choice (allow 6 weeks) School | 
; Also send the following: | 
| copies of “You're a Young Lady Now” (for girls 9-12) Street | 
| copies of Very Personally Yours" (for girls 12 and older) | 
| ___Physiology Chart Kotex napkin Demonstration Kit : z | 
| Teaching Guide _W_“At What Age Should a Girl Be City amenueeneneane | 
| Told About Menstruation?” | 
| In addition, please send full information on free rest room dispensing | 
| machines for Kotex napkins. i State | 
n (Note: Material will be sent to teachers and authorized personnel only.) ual 
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Announcing the first compatible program 


in reading and the language arts... 





COMMUNICATION 





PROGRAM 


WINSTON 








including 


WINSTON BASIC READERS 
comprise the first totally new 
reading system based on the 
premise that learning takes 
place only in a reading-thinking 


situation, 


This new series employs the 
modified basal reader approach 
' and consists of stories espe- 
cially written to develop 
reading and thinking skills. 


Systematic and sequentially 


\ organized studybooks as well 
* 7 
as carefully planned teachers 
“ €©@ editions complement this new 


timely concept in the 


~ >» and 


teaching of reading. 


Russell G. Stauffer 
Director Reading -Study Center 
University of Delaware 


Alvina Treut Burrows 
Professor of Education 
New York University 


Winston Basic Readers 
Winston American English 








-..and a team of more 
than twenty educators 


WINSTON AMERICAN ENGLISH 
presents the first coordinated 
series of communication arts 
and skills. Oral and written 
composition, talking and lis- 
tening, reading, literature, 
dramatics, spelling, and hand- 
writing are taught within a 


single series—in a single book! 


Combining the language arts 
and skills into a functionally 
associated series has long been 
the wish of good teachers 
everywhere. And now Winston 
has done this for them in 


Winston American English. 


The JOHN C. WINSTON Company 


Publishers since 1884 


5641 Northwest Highway 
Chicago 46, Illinois 


Represented in Missouri by: 


F. J. Indall, 332 Ash Street, Ottawa, Kansas 
FEBRUARY, 1960 
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H. E. Miller, 1408 Bald Hill Road, Jefferson City, Missouri 












Once upon 
a time, Science 
lived in 
an ivory 

k tower. 
But that 
was before . . . 
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THE MACMILLAN d 

SCIENCE-LIFE * 
SERIES 


Barnard-Stendler-Spock 


we 


i More absorbing than any fairy 
tule, this amazing science ac- 4 
tion program takes science out 
of the ivory-towered labora- 4 
tory and brings it into the fi 
everyday life of the child. Sci- 
entific facts, concepts, and E 
methods come alive for your 
pupils as they learn through Bi 
direct experience: testing, 
questioning, experimenting 
F and manipulating. Unique 
* chapters on Health and Safety, 
2 presented as meaningful appli- 
. cations of science, help to ¢& 
3 ~=6show the child how he can & 
use science to solve his own . 
».. problems and answer his own 
questions 5 
‘z 


Its no fairy tale that 
THE MACMILLAN 
SCIENCE LIFE SERIES 


provides 


The TEACHERS ANNO- 
TATED EDITIONS conveni- *; 
ently combined into a single i 
book: colorful text * practical : 
manual* complete answer key % 
* unit tests * easy-to-follow iy 
marginal annotations in color. 
Your Macmillan representatives 
in Missouri are: 
EVERETT DEARDORFF 
AND JOHN B. HAYDEN 


"She Macmillan Compr an v 


P 


434 South Wabash Ave. 


Chicago 16, Illinois E 
i le Ee I ee eB 








JOSEPH W. FOLK 


“Joseph W. Folk, Missouri Pro- 
gressive,”’ the second pamphlet in a 
series of publications on the biog- 
raphies of famous Missourians, is now 
available. 

Sponsored by the Missouri Council 
for Social Studies of the Missouri 
State Teachers Association and writ- 
ten by Paulina Ann Batterson, in- 
structor in history at Christian Col- 
lege in Columbia, the pamphlet may 
be ordered for 25 cents per copy from 
Jerzy Hauptmann, Editor, Missouri 
Information Pamphlets, Park College, 
Parkville, Mo. 


GAMES AND SPORTS 


The new “How We Do It Game 
Book” features nearly 200 original 
games suggested and tested by teach- 
ers and recreation leaders. 

Each game is presented clearly by 
one who has made it work in the 
gymnasium or on the schoolground. 
Most of them use equipment, space 
and facilities readily available. 

Copies may be obtained from 
American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation, 
NEA, 1201 16th St. N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C., for $3, clothbound. 
Quantity discounts are given. 


MOVIE ON BATTERIES 
MAY NOW BE OBTAINED 


Designed to be especially useful in 
teaching general science, chemistry, 
physics and driver training at the 
junior and senior high school levels, 
“The Story of the Modern Storage 
Battery,” a 16mm science film in 
color, is available free. 

The film explains the chemistry of 
the simplest electric cells and how a 
laboratory model converts metal and 
acid into electric power. It follows 
the application of chemistry and 
physics to the manufacture of mod- 
ern storage batteries. 

Information may be obtained from 
Cc. P. Wells, Ideal Pictures, Inc., 58 
E. South Water St., Chicago 1, Il. 


NEW FILM TRACES 
FLOW OF OIL 


“Unseen Journey,” a new 28-minute 
color film, is now available for free- 
loan from Association Films, Inc., for 
showings to schools and community 
groups. The film traces the unseen 
flow of oil from the desert, to the 
refinery, to the consumer. 


Information may be obtained by 
writing Association Films, Inc., 561 
Hillgrove Ave., LaGrange, III. 


AVIATION EDUCATION 


“Aviation Education Bibliography,” 
a listing of 248 book titles on aviation 
for the elementary schoolchild, is now 
available in the third edition. 

The bibliography includes addi- 
tional sections on the kinds and uses 
of aircraft, aviation careers, teaching 
aids and background reading for 
teachers. 

Single copies may be obtained free 
from the National Aviation Education 
Council, 1025 Connecticut Ave. N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


“CENTURY GAZETTE” 


“The Century Gazette,”’ a new bi- 
weekly newspaper which includes re- 
prints of actual news items as re- 
ported a century ago, appeared on 
the American scene in January. 

“The Century Gazette’’ does not 
claim to be a journal devoted to the 
professional student of history, but 
is aimed at being informative, edu- 
cational and entertaining. 

Sources of every item are printed. 
A quarterly index will be given free 
of charge with each subscription of 
a school, library or professional 
teacher. 

Charter rates for schools and li- 
braries are $3 for one year and $7 
for three years, with 26 issues pub- 
lished annually. Address Mill by the 
Stream Publishers, Old Mill, Mor- 
rison, Illinois 


NEW BOOKLET CATALOGS 
SOURCES OF MATERIALS 


A new booklet, “Free and Inex- 
pensive Materials on World Affairs,” 
has been prepared for teachers in- 
terested in world affairs and who are 
anxious to obtain current materials 
on various phases of this field. 

All the materials listed in this bib- 
liography may be obtained for 50 
cents or less. A few items may be 
obtained free. 

The booklet includes sources on the 
world, air age world and outer space, 
atomic energy, causes of war and dis- 
armament, colonialism, food, health, 
land reform, music, religions of the 
world and many others. 

It is available for $1 in cash o1 
$1.25 if billed per copy from World 
Affairs Materials, Brooklyn College, 
Brooklyn 10, N. Y. 
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MAIL COUPON FOR FREE 
GUIDANCE MATERIALS 


They need your advice. 


Your students depend on you to guide them 
toward the right military service decision —the 
decision best suited to their individual future 
plans. When these young men and women ask 
your advice, their very future hinges on your an- 
swers. So be sure youranswersare based on facts. 





You need up-to-date 
information. Do you have sufficient 


military guidance materials on file? If not, 
please clip and mail the coupon. Request as 
many copies of each free booklet as you think 
you'll need. Your order will be filled promptly. 








THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 
Dept. of the Army 


Washington 25, D. C. ATTN: AGSN 


Please send me the following booklets. In the box 
next to each title, I have indicated the number of 
copies I need. 


THE SECRET OF GETTING AHEAD. New 48-page booklet 
describing Army educational opportunities open to high 
school graduates only. 


MEET THE MODERN ARMY. New booklet showing how to 
day's Army is truly modern. 


WHAT ARE YOUR SON'S CHANCES OF MAKING GOOD? 
12-page booklet for parents describing their son's oppor- 
tunities in today’s Army. 


THIS IS HOW IT IS. Factual preview of a young man’s first 
few months in the Army. 


MILITARY GUIDANCE IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. Recently 
up-dated military orientation reference manual for guidance 
counselors and teachers. 


[Jo OU U 


1960 


ee 





Your students count on YOU 
for military guidance! 






STM-2-60 


ARMY OCCUPATIONS AND YOU. A comprehensive refer- 
ence handbook explaining Army job training opportunities. 
For teachers and guidance counselors. 


MOTION PICTURES: The Army has several excellent films available 
for showing to students or community groups. Each dramatically 
portrays the problems of a high school youth about to enter the 
service. Want more information? Please check this box. [ | 
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POSITION 
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MANUAL OF 


Form and Style on 
Written Material 


[he purpose of this manual is to pro- 
mote uniformity in the mechanics of 
materials written by students of ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. The 
form provides instructional functions 
to each student, reduces the teacher's 
work in marking papers or themes and 
presents a uniform system beneficial 


to students and faculty. 


The manual contains the most common 
usages for Abbreviations, Punctuations, 
Capitalization, Titles, Numbers, Bibli- 
ography, and Forms of Outline. Printed 


on good quality paper, size 84x11". 


Samples upon request. 


Model Publishing and 
School Supply Co. 


1602-08 Hodiamont Ave. 
St. Louis 12, Mo. 


Member of National School Supply 


and Equipment Association. 











PLAN NOW T0 GO 


ON THE 
EIGHTH ANNUAL 


MISSOURIANA 
TOUR 


JUNE 19-JULY 1 INCLUSIVE 


FULL SUMMER’S CREDIT 
AVAILABLE, INCLUDING TOUR 


Tour and Workshop Courses: 


260—AMissouri History and 
Government 


299—Special Problems in 
Economics 


CAMPUS COURSE: 
Methods of Teaching Social Studies 


FOR DETAILS WRITE TO: 

Dean of Instruction 

Central Missouri State College 
Warrensburg, Missouri 


TOUR CO-SPONSORED BY: 


Central Missouri State College 
Missouri State Chamber of 
Commerce 





AN OUTSTANDING 
EDUCATIONAL EXPERIENCE 











DEATHS 


MAE TRALLER, 68, of Everton, 
who taught school in this community 
for 32 years before she retired in 
1949 and five years in Lockwood, 
died Dec. 7 in Springfield. Miss 
Traller during her active career con- 
tributed many poems and articles to 
this magazine. 

CORA BELLE (GILBERT) CAIN, 
79, died Nov. 24 at the Ellis-Fischel 
hospital in Columbia, Mo. Mrs. Cain 
taught 37 years in Carroll County. 

GLEN R. DEATHERAGE, prin- 
cipal of Joplin High School for 18 
years until his retirement in 1954, 
died Dec. 3 in Dayton, Ohio. The 
76-year-old educator taught in Mis- 
souri schools 45 years, including Car- 
terville, Clinton, Carthage and St. 
Joseph. 


NONA HYDE, 59, American His- 
tory and speech teacher in the Tren- 
ton High School, died in Trenton 
Dec. 1. 

CORA MEADOR, 76, a retired 
teacher, died in the McCune-Brooks 
hospital in Carthage, Nov. 24. 

JOHN C. JENKINS, 74, a retired 
teacher who had taught in Charles- 
ton, Mo., died Nov. 17 in Bartlesville, 
Oklahoma. 

TENNIS V. DAVIS, 55, vocational 
agriculture teacher in Hartville, died 
of a heart attack Dec. 12. 

MRS. J. K. FYFER, 80, a teacher 
and principal in the Columbia school 
system for 32 years before her re- 
tirement in 1949, died Dec. 26. 

MARLYN GRAFF RHOADES, 26, 
third grade teacher at Lee School in 
Columbia since September, 1956, died 
January 7 in Springfield. She was the 
daughter of Springfield Superintend- 
ent of Schools and Mrs. Willard Graff. 

ROBERT E. WOOD, teacher in the 
Bismarck High School for the past 
four years and formerly county 
superintendent of St. Francois County 
schools, died unexpectedly the latter 
part of December. 

MARY M. STEEL, 80, former Jef- 
ferson- County school teacher, died 
Nov. 21. 

JAMES N. HANTHORN, 8&4, re- 
tired principal of William Chrisman 
High School in Independence, died 
the latter part of December. 

JESS L. TAYLOR, 52, superin- 
intendent of the Grandview public 
schools since 1948, died Jan. 4 of a 
heart attack. He served last year as 
president of the Central Missouri dis- 
trict teachers association. In 1955 a 
group of friends organized a testi- 
monial dinner for Mr. Taylor and 
raised money for a gift for him. He 
refused the gift and asked that the 
money be used instead for a scholar- 
ship for a student. 











June 6-July 29, 1960 
SUMMER SESSION 


William Jewell College 


Liberty, Missouri 


Undergraduate and professional 
courses in elementary and sec- 
ondary education—and a wide 
range of other courses. 

For teachers seeking academic 
or certification credit; and stu- 
dents wishing to accelerate their 
college program. 


Adequate and comfortable facili- 
ties; reasonable costs; unlimited 
recreation and_ entertainment 
opportunities on campus and in 
nearby Kansas City. 


For bulletin and 

detailed information write 
Director of the Summer Session 
Box 8S, William Jewell College 
Liberty, Missouri 




















Study This Summer 
in the 


COOL 
ROCKIES 


eeL=a 


FULL 
SUMMER 
SCHEDULE 





ego a —— | 
8 Weeks . . . June 6 to July 29 
Two Four-Week Sessions 

June 6-July | and July 5- July 29 
Four Two-Week Sessions 


SIXTEEN SPECIAL 
SHORT COURSES 


AND 
WORKSHOPS 





June 6-June !7 
June 20-July | 
July 5-July 15 
July 18- July 29 


Music Education Workshop 
August 1 - August 5 


SUMMER MUSIC CAMP 
August 6- August 20 


Programs leading to the Bachelor and Master 
degrees and Certificate of Advanced Study. 
Earn 3 to 18 quarter hours credit. 


Bulletins Available: S$ Ss 
Workshops, Music Camp, View Book. 


Write: DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 


WESTERN STATE 
COLLEGE 


GUNNISON, COLORADO 
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0 The University of Missouri Announces 


| THE 1960 SUMMER SESSION 
ge JUNE 13 — AUGUST 5 

















onal As enrollments increase, the Summer Session becomes an increasingly important part of the total 
sec- University program. All Schools and Colleges of the University will offer work during the 1960 Summer 
wide Session. The program will include approximately 750 courses for credit in addition to workshops, con 
ferences, institutes, clinics, demonstrations, lectures, concerts, and organized recreational activities. 
mic ’ ’ ’ - . . 
stu- The Summer Session will be of Particular Interest to: 
heir High School groduates who desire to strengthen preparation in certain subjects before 
beginning study in the Fall Semester. 
cili- Candidates for degrees who desire to hasten the time of graduation by summer study. 
ited 
ent Graduate students who desire to begin or to continue advanced work. 
in Teachers who plan to meet state certificate requirements. 
School Administrators and other specialized school personnel. 
For Information Write: 
mn DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION 
ec ° . . P . . . , 
107 Hill Hall — University of Missouri — Columbia, Missouri 
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MUSIC FOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


AT 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


By Dr. Lewis B. Hilton 
Associate Professor of Music 


HE teaching staff of the private 

university feels a sense of re- 
sponsibility sometimes almost 
amounting to a guilt complex con- 
cerning its function in the educa- 
tional community. Charging as much 
as four or five times the tuition of 
the state school, the private univer- 
sity feels it must provide education 
unavailable at publicly supported in- 
stitutions. 

Certainly there will be no attempt 
here to evaluate the comparative 
contributions of the two types, but 
an understanding of this sense of ob- 
ligation is necessary to comprehend 
the reasoning behind establishment 
of tuition-free classes in general 
music for junior high and high school 
students at Washington University 
eight years ago. Too often the private 
university, particularly one with high 
academic standards, stands aloof 
from the public school, demanding 
much in the way of entrance re- 
quirements, but providing little lead- 
ership to the schools in_ practical 
ways. It was felt by the then new 
music department that methods had 
to be found and put into operation 
which would serve to bring the de- 
partment close to the music depart- 
ments of the schools in metropolitan 
St. Louis, help them in their enor- 
mous task of making musical liter- 
ates and enthusiasts of their students, 
and demonstrate, if only in a limited 
way, the kind of music education in 
which the department believed. 

After eight years of experience and 
experimentation, about the only un- 
changed feature of the class is its 


time, which is from 10 to noon on 


an 
ee) 


Saturday mornings. At first, consid- 
erable emphasis was placed on the 
concept of serving primarily the 
musically-gifted. It became increas- 
ingly apparent that this was actually 
defeating the real purpose—to serve 
the educational community. The 
gifted youngsters were, in most cases, 
less in need of outside help than the 
average child who, though eager to 
learn, had little opportunity for 
theoretically and historically oriented 
music instruction in the already over- 
crowded music curriculum of the 
public school. Accordingly, it was 
suggested that any interested stu- 
dent could be recommended by his 


teacher for acceptance. 


Switched Emphasis 


During the first two years, even 


with an enrollment primarily of 
rather gifted children, much caution 
was exercised by the staff (then 
numbering two) concerning the 
amount of emphasis placed on a so- 
called academic approach to music 
learning. Would boys and girls as 
young as 13 actually sit still and 
listen to an illustrated lecture on 
medieval music? Would they _ be- 
come hopelessly bored with a recital 
of Renaissance guitar and_ lute 
music? Continued experimentation 
plus the written reaction of members 
of the classes seemed to indicate that 
excessive timidity would be self de- 
feating, even in teaching the more 
average children which the class was 
increasingly attracting. The curric- 
ulum was stiffened. An unabashed 
attempt to condition the tastes of the 


students to prefer, or at least accept, 


music generally considered to be 
“difficult” became the central prin- 
ciple. 

This year the class has enrolled 
students from almost +40 different 
school districts. Ranging in age from 
13 to 18, they are taught by four in- 
structors at four different levels in 
the theory of music from 10 to 11 
o'clock, but are all brought togethe 
from 11 to noon for a half-hour lec- 
ture on a phase of music history and 
a recital by members of the St. Louis 
symphony or of the department of 


music. 


Pre-Test Determines 

Assignment to the four theory sec- 
tions is determined by a pre-test, but 
students move from one section to 
another if they can give convincing 
evidence that the section is either 
too easy or too difficult for them. 

The curriculum content in the fou 
varies a 


theory sections naturally 


great deal. Perhaps the only really 
important unifying principle is that 
all theoretical concepts are taught in 
a genuinely musical context. In al- 
most all cases the principle of syn- 
thesis-analysis-synthesis is used. A 
particular problem is introduced by 
hearing and seeing an excerpt of a 
piece of music, or the piece in its en- 
tirety. The problem is pointed out 
and extracted from the music, stud- 
ied, drilled upon, analyzed, and then 
returned to the music. 

The kind of problems attacked 
vary with the level of the class and 
to some extent with the preferences 
of the teacher. While the top section 
can start with writing simple two 
part counterpoint, the less experi- 
enced sections must spend much time 
on the rudiments of notation, key 
signatures, etc. In all classes, how- 
ever, an attempt is made to teach 
music theory as concept, as a guide 
and a way to understanding how 
music functions and communicates 
to people who are “clewed-in” to its 
symbols. In all sections, there is 
likely to be more emphasis on anal- 
ysis than on developing skill in 


writing. 


History Lectures 
The history lectures are organized 
chronologically for the most part, 
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Professors Differ On Purposes of 


European Education 


EDITOR’S NOTE: In reply to an 
article by Dr. Lloyd P. Jorgenson in 
the October issue entitled, “The Pur- 
poses of Education—European and 
American,” in which Dr. Jorgenson 
described European secondary educa- 
tion as “selective education,” Dr. 
Thomas D. Langan submitted the fol- 
lowing defense of the European sec- 
ondary education system. Dr. Jor- 
genson’s rebuttal remarks are keyed 
to appropriate sections by number 
and printed in italics. Dr. Jorgenson 
is associate professor of education at 
the University of Missouri and Dr. 
Langan is assistant professor of phi- 
losophy at St. Louis University. 


T° Europe (excluding England, 
which in education, as in so 
many things, is different from the 
continent), the very best schools are 
not the private schools reserved for 
the wealthy, but the public lycées, 
gymmnasia, and university level insti- 
tutes.! 

Professor Jorgenson’s article leaves 
the impression, when he states that 
“attendance at the European sec- 
ondary school is a privilege main- 
tained for a small minority,” that 
such schools are closed, as are out 
better private schools, to “a socially 
inferior group,” for whom, accord- 
ing to Jorgenson, “elementary edu- 
cation in Europe was originally de- 
‘signed.’ The fact is the only criterion 
for entering the admittedly excellent 
academic secondary schools is satis- 
factory completion of primary edu- 
cation.” 

Professor Jorgenson calls the 


logical European attitude that a 


'True, but not relevant to any- 
My state- 


ment is that education in European 


thing said in my article. 


secondary schools (without any dis- 
public or 


maintained 


tinction as to whether 
private) is a “privilege 
for a small minority.” 

*This ts not the case at all. We 
return to this point later. 


10 


child should demonstrate an ability 
to read and write and cipher before 
being admitted to mature pursuit 
of literature, history, physics and 
philosophy “a vast and almost im- 
coulf” 


and secondary education. If afte 


passable separating primary 
six years of primary school a child 
cannot read or write satisfactorily, 
the examination is obviously a bar- 
rier to him, but not necessarily a 
permanent one. He is provided with 
additional years of free primary in- 
struction and invited, each year, to 
try to demonstrate that he is ready 
for high quality secondary educa- 
tion. 


Only profound ignorance of the 


‘Professor Langan says that if the 
child does not gain admission to a 
secondary school at the customary 
time (age 10 to 12), he is given 
additional years of instruction and 
invited to try again. 

This is not correct at all. Indeed, 
except in England, those who com- 
plete primary education are pre- 
cisely those who do not go to sec- 
Those who 


show promise are taken out of pri- 


ondary school at all. 


mary school. 

The possibility of transfer to a 
secondary school at a time later than 
customary further 


tion. Let us take Germany as an 


needs explana- 
example and consider the case of a 
boy of ten who has completed the 
first four years of the Volksschule. 
He now goes either to the upper 
section of the Volksschule (the 
Oberstufe) or to a secondary school. 
I provide below the course of study 
he would follow in either case. 

Note what happens for the child 


who does not gain admission at the 


age of ten. The study of a foreign 


He will have 


language is optional. 


SCHOOL 


history of liberalism since the eight- 
eenth century can perpetuate the 
tired myth that elementary educa- 
tion was generally intended as an 
instrument for continuing the op- 
pression of the masses. The great 
liberals for 200 years have looked to 
it, on the contrary, as the hope of 
the common man. 

The excellence of the free sec- 
ondary and university education pro- 
vided to anyone who can prove he 
has completed primary education 
satisfactorily has the same end in 
mind. The reason the Europeans do 
not freely admit everyone to the 
blue-ribbon institutions staffed by 
Ph.D.s is simply that a good num- 
ber of people never get themselves 
ready for it. Such people can profit 
more from additional vears of ele- 
mentary instruction, or from ele- 
mentary instruction coupled with 
serious vocational preparation, The 
governments of Europe in all of the 
more northern countries require at- 


tendance at one of these kinds of 


arithmetic; his counterpart in the 
Gymnasium will at once commence 
Each 
year the difference grows larger. At 
the end of say two years, the Volks- 
schule student is almost hopelessl) 
behind (speaking in terms of the 


the study of mathematics. 


secondary school curriculum.) 

In England the entrance examina- 
tions are given at the age of 11 plus. 
Two years later, those who did not 
gain admission to a grammar school 
may try again. What are the results? 
In the 


cases, the 


overwhelming majority of 
original decision of the 
school authorities is confirmed. 
Legally, the possibility of transfe) 
after the customary time is present. 
Actually, the 
difficult. 


process is extremel) 
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schools until the age of 14, 15 o1 
16, depending on the country.' 


‘Professor Langan objects to m) 
statement that European elementary 
education was originally designed 
for a socially inferior group. 

This, he says, is a “tired myth.” 
Let him consider a fez facts. Prus- 


sia’s system of elementary schools 
in its present form) has its origin 
in the period just after the Battle 
of Jena. (1 am aware of the earlie? 
efforts.) The Minister of Education 
at this time was a liberal who en- 
visioned a system of common 
schools. The result? His plan was 
rejected, and he was replaced! In 
my article, I gave the official de- 
scription of the purposes of the sys- 
tem which was actually established. 
Later, both in France and Prussia, 
teachers were among those who par- 
ticipated in the activities culminat- 
ing in the revolutions of 1848. The 
result? The y were severely call d to 
task, and the scope of elementar) 
education was even further cur- 
tailed. (I will cite chapter and 


verse, tf Professor Lanegan wishes 
In England, the Newcastle Com- 
mission, after a study of primar) 
education, reported to Parliament in 
1853 that schooling until the age of 
10 or 12 was quite adequate for the 
“lowe? orders of sOCclé ft) + I will 
In the 


twentieth century, many Europea 


carry this one step further 


liberals have advocated the aboli- 
tion of the “dual system” of educa- 
tion. In France they have expressed 
their hope by using the term “ecole 
unique,’ in Germany by the term 
“einheitschule.” These terms are in- 
tended to convey the same idea as 
does the term “common school” in 
this country. They refer to a ladde 
system of s hools. not a dual system. 
What has been the result of thet 
efforts? Very little, indeed! Euro- 
pean schools are still common onl) 
to the age of 10 or 12. 
So much for the facts. But let u 
examine Professor Langan’s logic. 1 
say: European elementary education 
was originally designed for a socially 
inferior croup. Hi replies that the 
something 


liberals wanted it to be 


VOLKSSCHULE 


Subject 

Religion 

German 

Social science & history 
Citizenship & geography 
Natural science 
Arithmetic & mathematics 
Physical education 
Music 

Drawing 

Manual training 


Number of Hours 
Per Week 





Grade: 5 6 7 ba 
2-4 2-4 2-4 2-3 
3-8 6-8 5-8 5-7 
2 2 2-3 2-3 
9 9 > 2 
» ») ») ») 
4-5 1-5 5-6 5-6 
2 2 2 2 
9 ° 9 ° 
9 ° 9 2 
9 ® ° 9 





Foreign language (2-6) (2-6) (2-4) (2-4) 
GYMNASIUM 
Number of Hours 
Per Week 

Subject Grade: 5 6 7 8 
Religion 2 2 2 2 
German 5-6 4 4 i 
History and social science - 0-2 2 2 
Geography 2 2 2 2 
First foreign language (Latin) 6-7 6-7 6 5 
Second foreign language (modern) - - 1-5 3 
Third foreign language (Greek) - - 0-5 5-6 
Fourth foreign language (optional) - - - - 
Mathematics 1 H H 3 
Physics - 2 
Chemistry - - - 
Biology 2 2 2 0-1 
Music 2 2 2 1 
Art 2 2 2 2 
Physical Education 2 2 2 2 

Total 28 28 32 34 


Source 


Die Schulen in Westeuropa, edited by Erich Hylla and W. L 


Wrinkle. Im Auftrage der Hochschule fur Internationale Padagogische 
Forschung. Christian-Verlag, Bad Nauheim, 1953. PP. 338-339 
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Nothing could be more misleading 
| 


than to compare the percentage 
the adolescent population warmins 
chairs in an American high school 
with the percentage in a European 
country who have been admitted to 


a lycée or gymnasium after a strenu 


ous entrance examination. I[t woul 
be more significant to know the pet 
centage of graduates in each in- 
stance who have achieved what the 
secondary school traditionally was 
supposed to achieve: a liberal edu- 
cation, Students who read no serious 
literature, know no language, ar 
ignorant of trigonometry and calcu- 
lus, ignore the classics, and know 
only the most rudimentary general 
science are not, although they may 
possess a diploma, products of a tra 
ditional secondary education. They 
simply have attended an advanced 
elementary school even though we 
may call it a “high school” or a 
school “unified” with the grad 
school, as Professor Jorgenson puts 
it. Mv ex perience with colleg 
freshmen convinces me that almost 
all are in fact products of advanced 
elementary schools, and not genuin 
secondary education 
else Therefore, he conclude my) 
propositior is a product of pro 

a ee 


, 
found ignorance 


eems unnecessary 
In paragia} hh one, and avawu ) 
Professor Lan ai 


states that anyone can be admitted 


paragraph two, 


to a European secondary school 
, hie has completed primary educa 


tion satisfactorily.” 


Now we learn that a “strenuou 
entrance examination” also ne 
essary 


It is tiresome, but apparently ne 
essary, to repeat that roughly 800 
of the adolescents in Europe com 
plete primary education “‘satisfacto 
ily” but only 200 are admitted 1 
econdary school 


We also learn now that Americar 


hich chool tudent are merel 
“warming chairs.” Then follows a 
ringing indictment of the trainin 
proi rd d n Ame rican chool 71 he 


facts are that the upper 206 
j } j j ; 
American hich school aduates ad 


F ’ , 
read serious literature, have licd 





languages, are not 
mathematics, and do not ignore the 
classics. I suggest to Professor Lan- 
gan that he consider the facts re- 
vealed in a doctoral dissertation re- 
cently completed here. The upper 
20% of the graduates of the senior 
high school here have pursued pro- 
grams almost entirely academic in 
nature, including considerable stud) 
in languages, mathematics and sci- 
ence, and they have in almost ever) 
case earned distinctly more than the 
number of credits required for grad- 
uation. They are not the oafs de- 
scribed by Professor Langan. 

What of the other 80%, Professor 
Well, some of 


considerable 


Langan might ask? 
them have taken a 
amount of vocational work. Some of 
them, I know, have just been “warm- 


But, before Professor 


Langan inveighs against this, he must 


ing chairs.” 


first answer this question: What of 
the other 80% in Europe? Are the) 
studying languages, serious literature, 
trigonometry, calculus, and the class- 
ics? They are not, and Professor 
Langan knows they are not! The) 
are not in secondary school at all. 
It is time to clear up this ques- 


tion once and for all. 


The scholars who direct the Euro- 
pean educational systems know per- 
fectly well that the large majority 
of adolescents cannot pass the en- 
trance examinations. To be sure, it 
is not primarily their design to ex- 
clude these youngsters, Their object 
is to find and admit only those who 
can profit by the rigorous (and ex- 
cellent) type of education provided 
Why doesn’t Pro- 
fessor Langan forthrightly state what 


in these se hools. 


he knows to be the case: The large 
majority of adolescents, whether in 
Europe or elsewhere, cannot success- 
fully cope with such a course of 
study. 

Professor Langan says at one point 
that they have resisted pressures to 
do so—and again I agree. If thei 
concept of a secondary education is 
accepted, no other course is possible. 
European secondary education is not 
available for anyone who completes 
a primary education satisfactorily. It 
iy a privilege (and I use this term 


in the honorific, not the invidious, 


12 


innocent of 


Because the European scholars 
who direct the educational system 
know both the immeasurable value 
and great difficulty of pursuing the 
arts and sciences they have resisted 
making a farce out of the institu- 
tions devoted to preparing young 
persons to their serious cultivation. 
They have resisted letting people 
who want social prestige of educa- 
tion for their children wreck the 
value of diplomas and degrees by 


handing them out generously. 


They know that only through an 
organized, methodic preparation 
during long years can one prepare 
himself for the critical appreciation 
of literature, to understand the hu- 
man horizons represented by an- 
other language, to think creatively 
in the mathematical language of the 
new science. That is why they insist 
that only experts in the great arts 
and sciences can teach them, and 
only students who have profited 
fully from the early educational op- 
portunity can possibly pursue them. 
They are cognizant of the fact that 
some students “blossom” later: some 
provision is made to accept them 
later into the higher level schools. 
But to the objection that every child 
should be given a chance, they reply 
firmly, “Of course, but is that a 
reason for admitting Johnny to the 
lycée when he has not yet learned 
his elementary lessons? Why should 
he not stay in the kind of school 
where they teach elementary writ- 
ing instead of the critical analysis of 
Pascal and Racine, simple reading 


instead of modern languages, simple 


sense) reserved for a small minority. 
But it is time now to get to the 
Doe s Professor 


Langan believe that the European 


real issue ine olved. 


concept of secondary education 
should be adopted in the United 
States? Everything indicates that he 
does, but he never says so clearly. 
Let him now state his position with 


a frank recognition of its conse- 
quences. If it is to be adopted here, 
the large majority of our high school 
population must be excluded from 
these schools. It will not do fo 
Professor Langan to hedge on this 


point. 





geography instead of physics?” 


*Professor Langan is a Professor 
of philosophy. Innuendo is not an 
appropriate 


inquiry. 


instrument for logical 


Item: The European educational 
systems are directed by scholars. 
Ours are not.) 

They have not made a farce out 
of their schools. We have.) 

They have resisted the pressure 
to hand out devrees. Etc., etc. His 
paper abounds in language of this 
type. 

“Only students who have profited 
fully from the early educational op- 
portunities can possibly pursue” the 
arts and sciences, he writes. In para- 
graph one it was easter. Anyone 
who had completed a primary edu- 
cation could do so. 

Langan entitles his paper, “The 
Purpose of European Education.” 
He rejects my proposition that there 
are really two systems of education 


in each ¢ 


f the major European na- 
tions (not including Russia.) But, 
at the same time, he says, there are 
some students who should “stay in 
the kind of school where they teach 
elementary writing instead of the 
critical analysis of Pascal and Ra- 
cine.” There are, indeed. They con- 
stitute the large majority of the stu- 
dent population in Europe. And 
they stay there—they are not there 
temporarily pending admission to 
a secondary school. 

Professor Jorgenson writes frankly 
of quirks in our heritage, which we 
hope we are outliving, that push us 
to be egalitarian in a crude way and 
vaguely anti-intellectual. One facet 
of this out-dated reaction is a curious 
notion that each time someone. is 
distinguished because of some. re- 
markable and perhaps heroic at- 
tainment this automatically means 
that the rest of us are humiliated be- 
cause we have not been selected for 
the Pulitzer prize. This seems to be 
the reason for Professor Jorgenson’s 
notion that somehow the elementary 
teachers in Europe are humbled be- 
cause the community admires the 
great professors of the lycée and 
dares think that somehow the Nur- 
emberg Gymnasium that Hegel di- 
rected or the Lycee Henri IV where 


(Continued page 47) 
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Perspective 


By Dr. L. A. Van Dyke 
Professor of Education 


State University of lowa 


ERHAPS the first priority in 

the contemporary educational 
scene is perspective. Perspective in 
relation to where we've been, where 
we are and where we're going. 
Otherwise, we go buzzing around 
from one popular slogan to another, 
getting nowhere, and confusing a lot 
of impressionable youngsters. 

One of the saddest bits in this lit- 
tle human comedy is that most 
schools have no definite philosophy. 
They play it by ear and the group of 
individuals who shouts the loudest, 
calls the tune. 

I am not suggesting a routine of 
listing of objectives or a recitation of 
youth needs. I suggest that a repre- 
sentative body of teachers and cit- 
izens get together in each community 
and agree on answers to key ques- 
tions dealing with educational values 
and direction. I submit that we need 
to come up with joint answers to 
such questions as: What proportion 
of youth in our community should 
complete the secondary school? 
What relative emphasis should be 
placed on programs for special 
groups such as the gifted and re- 
tarded? What do we expect a guid- 
ance program to do? What is a de- 
sirable work load for students? What 
subject areas best implement the 
objectives of basic education? What 
is the role of-the school in the com- 
munity’s efforts to deal with juvenile 
delinquency? 

Answers to such questions are es- 
sential to agreement on educational 
priorities, the first step in sound 
planning. Without such agreement, 
the educational program becomes a 
collection of improvised patches. It’s 
like patching the ceiling after every 
rain without fixing the roof. Some- 

Digest of an address delivered to the Mis- 
souri Association of Secondary School Prin- 


cipals’ Meeting in Columbia, Mo., Sept. 28, 
1959. 
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day the whole thing caves in and you 
still need a new roof. 

Conant reminds us that there is no 
such thing as a typical American 
high school. Neither is there any 
such thing as a set of priorities that 
is applicable to all schools. But, 
there are some persistent problems 
and some priorities common to a 
large majority of American high 


schools. 


Bolster Science and Math 


Most teachers and administrators 
seem to agree that we need to bolste: 
our mathematics and science pro- 
grams and that we need to do a bet- 
ter job with the gifted. It is a pretty 
sad commentary that about 18 pe 
cent of our students who drop out 
of school rank in the upper 15 pet 
cent in intelligence. And _ that 
around 40 per cent of our superior 
graduates do not go to college. 

But fundamental to a sound pro- 
gram of education is good classroom 
instruction and I am concerned that, 
with our patchwork approach, we 
seem to be discounting this basic in- 
gredient of quality in education. | 
am not pointing a finger at anyone; 
it is a condition resulting from neg- 
lect and false economy. But the 
evidence is pretty clear that we 
aren't teaching half as well as we 
know how. Teachers are assigned to 
courses for which they are not pre- 
pared, library facilities frequently 
are poor or non-existent, there is lit- 
tle evidence of planning, instruc- 
tional procedures are routine, and 
supervisory leadership is absent. 

A recent study of high school Eng- 
lish instruction in a Midwestern 
state,’ shows that students were as- 
signed an average of only 10 com- 
positions during the year as com- 
1. James Day, The Teaching of English in ltowa 


High Schools, Unpublished Ph.D. Dissertation, State 
University of Iowa 1954 


and Priorities in Curriculum Planning ° 


pared to 36 twenty-five vears ago 
85 per cent of the teachers did not 
plan their own courses; 63 per cent 
assigned no reading outside of a basi 
anthology; and 90 per cent made no 
provisions for individual needs of 
students. 

Other studies show that these con- 
ditions are not peculiar to the field 
of English. It would seem that, if 
we are seriously concerned about 
quality in education, we might well 
spend our time, effort, and money 
much more profitably on the im- 
provement of classroom instruction 
than on some of the entertainment 
features that now occupy much of 
our time. 

Second, I suggest that, if the first 
function of the secondary school is 
basic education for all, then strength- 
ening the program of general studies 
should stand high on our list of 
priorities. 

It may well be that our lag in 
space science is so great that we need 
to set up a crash program in mathe- 
matics and science, but some prom- 
inent scientists don’t seem to think 
so. For example, Dr. James Van 
Allen, famous satellite designer, said 
in a recent article,* “Our present day 
science education critics claim: (a 
The American educational system 
must be revolutionized in order to 
meet the challenge of space (or Rus- 
sia); (b) all physics teachers should 
be roaming the streets with butterfly 
nets seeking students to study thei 
subject; (c) all patriotic young men 
and women should undertake the 
study of calculus and the quantum 
theory in the third grade in order 
that America can protect her be- 
loved automobile and television in- 
dustries, etc. 

2 James A Van Allen The Science 


Omelet The Midland Schools Decembe 1958 
p 1! 








“But others rightly object that we 
must not neglect our cultural life; 
and that the world is going mad over 
technology—Have we really failed? 
I think not. 
litical education which is most at 


Perhaps it is our po- 


fault because we were technically 
and scientifically prepared to launch 
satellites at least a year before the 


Russians did.” 


Consider All Types 


Clearly, the schools need to dis- 
cover and to give sound basic train- 
ing to those who have the capacity 
for scientific careers. But all of ow 
children will share the responsibility 
of making critical decisions on na- 
tional policy. We are in a great 
ideological as well as_ scientific 
struggle. Khrushchev protested that 
he did not come to America to ex- 
tend a long arm into our pockets, 
but he certainly gave us a_high- 
powered sales pitch. The cold war 
is a war of propaganda as well 
as a war of economics, satellites, and 
atomic power. 

Americans need not only high 
competence in the skills of education, 
but also a foundation of | social 
knowledge and values as a basis for 
making responsible and critical de- 
cisions. We need socially responsible 
people who know something. There- 
fore, we can ill afford to neglect 
some areas of general education in 
order to build up certain special 
areas. And this is exactly what our 
present National Defense Act en- 
courages us to do. 

It seems to me that six years of 
English in grades 7 through 12, with 
suitable provisions for differences in 
ability, is essential for everyone. As 
far as other areas of general educa- 
tion are concerned, specific pro- 
visions should be based on the de- 
eree of articulation between the 
junior and senior divisions of the 
secondary school. In grades 7 
through 12, I would suggest six years 
of social studies, history, and geog- 
raphy with world geography moved 
into the senior division; four years 
of mathematics on a  dual-track 
basis; three years of science with 
biology moved into the ninth grade; 


two years of fine arts; two years 
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of practical arts; and physical edu- 
cation extending through the six 
years, provided teachers are given 
time and are willing to work at the 
job. 

If we can’t do better than we have 
been doing in this field, we might 
just as well forget it. 

It isn’t within the scope of my 
topic to develop some of the admin- 
istrative adjustments necessary to ac- 
commodate a program of this type. 
But I would consider five subjects in 
the upper four years a normal load 
for all but the very low ability stu- 
dents. 

To do this, I believe it would be 
necessary to abandon the rigidity of 
the Carnegie unit and go to a se- 
mester hour basis of credit with the 
accompanying flexibility of a college 
type of schedule in the senior high 
school. Some classes should meet 
five periods, some seven, and some 
only two or three periods per week. 
It would appear that a certificate of 
attendance rather than a diploma is 
the most practical answer for the low 
ability students. 

Third, I believe that our secondary 
schools need to give high priority to 
means that will make it possible for 
every educable youth to discover and 
explore his special capacities. And 
by educable, I mean all but the hope- 
lessly delinquent or stupid. 

In the fast-moving years ahead, 
America will need the full potential 
of all her human resources. In our 
democracy, we must certainly ed- 
ucate the talented and the academ- 
ically superior for positions of lead- 
ership and research. But whether 
Khrushchev’s social system buries us 
will depend no less on the degree 
of excellence achieved by the aver- 
age and less than average citizen in 
these United States. This cannot be 
accomplished by trying to force all 
youth through the same academic 
assembly line and discarding those 


who don’t fit the machinery. 


Opportunities 
It means that our system of sec- 
ondary education must make it pos- 
sible for every educable boy and 
girl to attend a school that provides: 
1. Sufficient breadth of offerings 
to explore his capacities and develop 





interest in areas for further educa- 


tion or training. 

2. Guidance services to assist him 
in discovering his abilities and in 
learning to meet his problems effec- 
tively. 


3. Administrative provisions to 
assist him in learning as well as his 
ability will permit. For example, 
such provisions as special classes for 
eifted and retarded, acceleration, 
remedial teaching, and suitable in- 
structional aids and materials. 

t. The use of instructional pro- 
cedures that have proved effective in 
motivating and guiding the learn- 


ing of individual students. 


Inseparable from these provisions 
is the matter of desire. I asked an 
old-timer in the backwoods of Min- 
nesota this summer if they had good 
schools. He said, “Yah, we got real 
good schools if we could yust get 
Whether 


or not youngsters develop their ca- 


the kids to go to them.” 
pacities depends on desire as well as 
on opportunities. And desire will 
depend to a large extent on com- 
munity attitudes. If the community 
places priority on entertainment, a 
lot of kids will place priority on en- 
tertainment. 

I'm not proposing a campaign to 
glorify the egghead, but I am pro- 
posing recognition for academic 
achievement for everyone who earns 
it. Certainly we should pay special 
honor to the champs—the academic 
race horses. But let’s give some rec- 
ognition also to the work horses who 
give it all they've got. 

Perspective, quality of instruction, 
improvement of general education. 
and opportunities and motivation for 
all youth to develop their full po- 
tential, seem to me to be items of top 
priority for the secondary school. I 
recognize that there may be others 
equally or more important for a par- 
ticular school and community. 

In many schools, the program of 
vocational education is far out of 
step with the times. Business, agri- 
culture, and industry are being gear- 
ed to electronics and automation. 
Many of our skills courses are al- 
ready as obsolete as a Model T. 


Time provisions in many of these 
(See Curriculum page 24) 
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Considerations in Establishing an 


HONORS COUR 


N many schools the honors pro- 

gram is still in an experimental 
stage. The students in grades 11 and 
12 have had only one or two years’ 
experience in an honors atmosphere 
and do not have the skills and back- 
ground that we hope for when they 
come to us from a program starting 
in the eighth grade or sooner. 

The teachers in the program are 
still exploring the limits of their stu- 
dents’ abilities. They are trying to 
establish the tenuous line which holds 
between a truly challenging program 
and an unrealistic curriculum, sti- 
fling to both students and teachers. 
Students, teachers and curriculum 
are in the process of reaching honors 
stature, but after only a year or two, 
do a few ideas begin to emerge. 

It is unnecessary to say that high 
intelligence is the sine qua non of 
adequate teaching in an_ honors 
group, but surprisingly few schools 
use objective evaluations for insur- 
ing, as far as possible, that quality 
in the teacher. It is not safe to as- 
sume that any experienced teacher 
can handle a class composed of 20 
of the best brains in a class of 300 
or more. 

When academically-talented —stu- 
dents are brought together, the very 
dynamics of the group tend to spiral 
achievement higher and higher. In 
an average class some students will 
do the work very well, some not so 
well, and some not at all, With a 
modicum of effort the good student's 
achievement can be better than the 
best in the class. In an honors group, 
however, everyone does the assign- 
ment and the students know it. Most 
of them, being so able, enjoy com- 
petition and know that only their 
best efforts will show up to advan- 
tage. This means that an average 
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teacher, who has had no difficulty 
managing an average class, may ex- 
perience considerable trouble — in 
keeping up with a really superior 
one. In such a case the grouping 
may do more harm than good. IQ 
tests should be given to those who 
aspire to teach honors, and perhaps 
an investigation into academi 
achievement is not out of line. As 
with screening the students, this 
should be in conjunction with per- 
sonal recommendations of other 
teachers, students, counselors, and 
administrators. Intelligence and high 
academic standing almost insure 
mastery of subject matter and a will- 
ingness to keep up with what is new 


and worthwhile. 
Screen Students Carefully 


If we screen the students care- 
fully before we put them into such 
a class, we should certainly screen 
the teacher. The teacher should be 
objective enough to accept these 
students as his intellectual equals 
and respect their opinions. He earns 
his right to true leadership by his 
application of insights gained from 
experience with related material. He 
must be secure enough in his own 
intellectual abilities to admit varia- 
tion in attitudes and approaches, and 
he must be able to arrange his re- 
quirements in proper perspective. 

Punctuation, margins, and _ spell- 
ing are important and cannot be 
neglected, but they should be sec- 
ondary to thought, idea, and organ- 
ization, Nothing is so frustrating as 
to have real work and good think- 
ing ignored for errors in mechanics. 
On the other hand, if the teacher 
engages his students’ interest and 
loyalty and respects their views, they 


will agree to conform as much as 


By Mildred Frederiksen, 
Webster Groves 


Siti 


possible on the minor points sinc 





they will not feel that they must de 
fend their ego by asserting their non- 
conformity in such pointless ways 
If form is emphasized as a contri 
bution to meaning and not as an end 
in itself, the class will cooperate in 
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mastering it. In this way the teach 
er can handle the student who might 
otherwise be dropped from the class 
and he is usually worth savine 

One of the most precious by 
products of ability grouping for these 
students should be the stimulation of 
the class discussion to independent 
reading and thinking and it would 
be a sad thing for the honors class 
to admit only those who had con- 
formed, through the years, to teach- 
ers’ requirements in attitude and 
form. Good students have a_ great 
tolerance for non-conformists, and 
the milieu of the class is often 
sparked by those original thinkers 
with whom the teacher has a run- 
ning, good-natured battle concern 
ing punctuation, margins, and spell- 
ing. 

In working out a curriculum, the 
department must allow the teacher 
to keep a balance between what he 
feels his class needs and what the 
printed material of other schools 
claim for their programs. He should 
not, in his temptation to build up 
the prestige of his program (on 
paper), ignore the areas in which his 
“honors” students still need back- 
ground. Although they are able to 
absorb Socrates intelligently, they 
may still need practice in organizing 
a theme—-and time must be allowed 
for this work. They may be able to 
discuss the transcendentalist revolt 
against materialism, but they may 
still need drill in spelling common 
words. If he treats his students like 
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the intelligent people they are, the 


teache1 
will resent being treated also like 
the eleventh and twelfth graders that 


they are. 


Make Changes Wisely 


It is wise to eliminate carefully 
from and add judiciously to the ma- 
terial already in the course. We must 
not assume that all we have had is 
unsuitable or that all that is sug- 
gested is desirable. Like anything else 
the honors program must be given a 
chance to develop and we should 
allow a few years for the process. 
The present honors program is an 
acceptance of the students’ limita- 
tions as well as an exploitation of 
their possibilities. 

Very few things will antagonize a 
good class more than a careless, spur- 
of-the-moment assignment, which 
involves hours of work for them that 
evening. They are busy people with 
many demands on their time. They 
are capable of organizing their work 
in order to accomplish it all. They 
have a right to resent pointless work 
which requires that they put every- 
thing aside (or stay up until early 
in the morning) in order to produce 
all the writing that such papers de- 
mand. 

On the other hand, a meaningful 
assignment, carefully prepared for 
and planned with other requirements 
in mind, challenges the students, en- 
gages their interest, and leads to pro- 
ductive research, discussion, and 
writing. Making such assignments is 
one of the chief time consumers of 
ithe 
since he will not ask questions for 


conscientious honors teacher, 
which he has not already investi- 
When a 


teacher, unprepared and defensive, 


gated possible answers. 
makes an unreasonable demand, it 
is an obvious effort to involve the 
students’ time and convince them 
and their parents that this is a “hard” 
course. If the subject is important 
enough to be considered, the prepa- 
ration for writing should emphasize 


back- 


ground should be suggested, specific 


its importance. A_ general 
techniques reviewed, some direction 
given to their thinking and research, 
and requirements carefully clarified. 
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need never fear that they 


We must not allow ourselves to fall 
into the error of thinking that be- 
cause these students are so willing 
and able we need only test without 


teaching, 


Keep Grades Just 


When the 
teacher very often has a tendency 


report time comes, 
to keep grades unreasonably low in a 
mistaken effort to maintain his su- 


periority to the group. He also feels 


that low grades will “make them 
work.” This is approaching the 
whole grading system from the 


wrong angle. It should not be the 


grades which uphold the scholastic 
discipline, but the standards which 
are upheld in order to get the grade. 
If the 
standards, he should be given his A 


student comes up to these 
willingly and joyfully, with no feel- 
ing that giving an A to a student 
lessens the student’s respect for the 


Most 


hours of work on an important papet 


teacher. good students put 
and the reaction to an unjust low 
grade, given to “keep them humble,” 
the token, 


they receive a low grade with good 


is resentment. By same 


grace (and considerable honest em- 
barrassment) when they know they 
deserve it. 

If each 


evaluated 


assignment is carefully 


and discussed when _ re- 
turned, the final grade should be the 
mathematical result of all grades. 
This average belongs to the student, 
and he has a right to see the arith- 
metic which goes into it. It is a de- 
batable point, but generally it ap- 
pears better procedure to avoid low- 
ering the grade for any mysterious 
“lack of class participation” or “poor 
attitude.” In the first case, many ex- 
cellent students are quiet by nature 

perhaps because they are discrimi- 
nating about what is worth saying! 
They should be encouraged and 
when discussion is most enthusiastic, 
a perceptive teacher can recognize 
the gleam in a student’s eye which 
means that he 
thing. This is the time to ask, “What 


wants to say some- 
do you think, Joe?” The other stu- 
dents will usually listen with respect 
to his rarely expressed opinions 
but it still seems wiser not to penalize 
him for what is a personality trait. 





Attitude Is Important 


“Attitude,” which often concerns 


teachers of academically-talented 
students, should be treated separate- 
the grade. 


the 


ly and not involved in 


Arrogance, often considered 


main offender, only rears its ugly 


head (except in isolated cases) when 
the teacher is inadequate, whether 
through lack of ability or experience. 
“IT had early to choose between a 
hypocritical modesty and an honest 
arrogance,” Frank Lloyd Wright 
said. 

If a student is really talented and 
has been subjected to less than ade- 
understandable, 


quate classes, it is 


though not excusable, that he may 


become arrogant. The obvious solu- 
tion is ability grouping and teachers 
who can meet him on his level, but 
considerable growth is possible if an 
understanding counselor can encour- 
age him to accept his gifts with true 
understand what St. 


humility and 


Paul meant when he said. “For ve 
suffer fools gladly, being wise your- 


When _ he 


vinced that he should put the force 


selves.” has been con- 


of his natural leadership behind an 


insecure teacher, thus makine the 


teacher as effective as possible, hie 
has enlarged his soul. 

Any thinking person is painfully 
aware of his responsibility in teach- 
ing gifted children. While he teaches 
any child prayerfully, he knows that 
these will be the future leaders, o1 
should be. Whatever he contributes 
to the direction of their leadership 


will influence many more than the 


handful in his classroom. He must 
proceed with caution and good 
sense. 
CURRICULUM GUIDES 
BEING DISTRIBUTED 

The following curriculum guides 
are being distributed by the State 
Department of Education to all the 
schools in the state through the 
county superintendent: Language 
arts, grades 10, 11 and 12; social 
studies, grades 10, 11 and 12: busi- 


ness education; dental health educa- 
tion kindergarten through grade 12; 
music, grades 7, 8 and 9. 

Art, grades 7, 8 and 9, speech and 
dramatics, journalism, distributive 
education, and physical education for 


grades 7-12 will be distributed next 
term. 
Guides for senior high music and 


art will be available Sept. 1961. 
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HAVE been teaching and coach- 

ing (there is no difference) four 
years and I am the first to admit 
that this does not qualify me as an 
expert. However, I feel that it does 
qualify me to answer some of the 
direct and indirect criticisms that 
have been hurled at competitive ath- 
letics in the junior high school. 

May I refer to an article in the 
November issue of “School and Com- 
munity,” page 23, entitled “Missouri 
Elementary Principals Favor Strong 
Physical Education Program Rather 
Than Highly Competitive Sports.” 
The author cites outside school ac- 
tivities, but at the same time there 
are some statements that include 
junior high school athletics. One 
such statement is: “High pressure 
athletic competition is harmful for 
children of elementary school age 

. such competition whether unde 
school or out of school auspices, is 
so detrimental to the welfare of 
children that the situation urgently 
calls for self-imposed controls by en- 
lightened parents, educators and 
other citizens.” I am sure that all 
physical education personnel will 
agree that high pressure athletic 
competition is bad, but who says 
that our competition is of the high 
pressure nature? This statement is 
misleading. 

For many years Wellston Junior 
High School has had _ basketball 
games on the eighth grade level (the 
school is in a 6-2-4 plan,) with other 
eighth grade junior high teams in 
the north St. Louis county area. 
There has never been an instance 
where both teams did not try thei 
best to win. But also, there has never 
been an instance where anyone 
could call any of these games too 
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The Advantages of Interscholastic 


competitive. The coaches of these 
teams do not put winning above 
everything else. This can be shown 
in many ways. I have never seen any 
coach try to humiliate an opponent. 
Rather the opposite, the coaches 
have bent over backward to hold 
the score down if they had the bet- 
ter team. To say that any coach’s 
job hinged upon victory or defeat 
would be ridiculous. Any of the 
principals of these schools can tell 
you different. Respect for the ref- 
eree by all the players both on the 
bench and on the floor is demanded 
by all coaches. The students con- 
sider an opponent their guest and 
treat them accordingly. In fow 
years I have never heard any junior 
high student body boo the call of 
any referee. This is no accident. Ad- 
ministrators of these schools see to it 
that this authority is respected. 
These things do not add up to high 
pressure athletics. Rather they make 
the participants aware of some of 
their responsibilities to authority and 


the group. 


Advantages 

There are further advantages to 
a sound interscholastic junior high 
program. 

1. Uniform controls—The Mis- 
souri High School Activities Asso- 
ciation has a new set of rules up for 
consideration at the present time. 
These include a set of eligibility 
rules and regulations for junior high 
school athletes and athletics. These 
rules will limit the number of games. 
put in age and scholastic require- 
ments, etc. 

2. Proper facilities If a boy is 
going to play basketball, he might as 
well play it under the best conditions 


SPORTS AT THE JUNIOR HIGH LEVEL 


By Burt Droste, 
Wellston Junior H. S. 


possible. The poorest school facili- 
ties are usually much better than thi 
best outside facilities. 

> Propet leadership Learn to 
play the game correctly, both as to 
the skills of the game, and also the 
proper attitude. Furthermore, there 
is the aforementioned respect for au- 
thority, both for the coach, who has 
had proper training, the regulations, 
and the referee 

+. The idea of competition—-I say 
that a game such as basketball is 
90°¢ cooperation and 10° competi- 
tion. In every practice the value of 
subjecting oneself for the benefit of 
the group is stressed again and again 
It does not take an expert to realize 
that team play is essential. Compare 
this with some other school activities 
such as the local city-wide spelling 
bee. This is 100°) competition. | 
have seen many more junior high 
students become emotional while in 
the spelling bee eliminations than | 
have seen during the entire basket- 
ball season. I am not opposed to 
the spelling bee, but just using it as 
a comparison.) The same holds true 
for report card grades, another form 
of competition. Whether or not we 
care to admit it, most teachers grade 
on some kind of a curve 

Our society is competitive by na- 
ture. By the time a boy is in his early 
teens, he should be exposed to some 


of this competition. 


Intramurals Not Enough 


5. The intramural league will not 
take care ol these individuals On 
of the main arguments used by op- 
ponents of interscholastic competi 
tion is that these boys will be taken 
care of by an intramural proeram 


This is not the case. An intramural 





program is for anyone who wishes to 
play, no matter what his ability. It 
is unwise to put a boy with little or 
no ability against a boy much better. 
It may hurt either mentally or phys- 
ically, or both. If there were no 
team, these dozen or so boys would 
dominate play in the intramural pro- 
gram to the point of wrecking it. 
Many leading textbooks dealing with 
intramurals state that any adminis- 
trator would have a perfect right to 
refuse a boy permission to play in the 
intramural program if he were so 
much better than the others in the 
program that he would dominate 
play. At the eighth grade level this 
difference is magnified. Naturally, 
they would control the play, and 
when this happens, the participation 
of the others on each team goes 
down. The place for these boys is 
in some competition against othe: 
boys that have about the same abil- 
ity, not among others who are just 
starting to learn the game, or do not 
have the God-given tools for it. The 
example of a triangle for the over- 
all physical education program has 
been used. The broad base was the 
required physical education classes 
of the school. Above that was the 
middle part, the intramural program, 
for those who wish activities above 
and beyond that of the regular pro- 
gram. Then the vertex was the in- 
terscholastic activities, composed of 
the fewer number of people who are 
better than most. 

6. The 


three weeks, the girls of our school 


related — activities-—Fo1 
have been practicing for cheerleader 
try outs. They feel that this is an 
honor, and it is. They represent our 
student body and school. Without 
a team, there would not be this ac- 
tivity. There would be less school 
spirit, less loyalty, and definitely 
more free time for young students to 


get into trouble. 


Our team, as do most of the teams 
we play, practices on the average of 
three times a week, including game 
nights. Practice is from 3:30 P.M. 
to 4:30 P.M. Games have six min- 
ute quarters, a total of twenty-four 
minutes of play. Before any boy can 
become a member of our team, he 


must have a physical examination by 
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a doctor of his choice. 

Nothing is all good, or all bad. 
Therefore, there are some points 
against interscholastic athletics at 
this level. But with the above men- 
tioned advantages, I feel that the 
good far outweighs the bad. We 
welcome you to any of our games, 
and I am sure that any other junior 


Educational Philosophy of 
the Missouri County 
Superintendents Assn. 


Adopted November 13, 1959, 
Jefferson City 


1. Missouri has had a county of- 
fice of education since February 24, 
1853, designed to assist the state in 
carrying out its constitutional man- 
date to establish and maintain a sys- 
tem of schools. This office during 
the years has become a repository for 
a great variety of responsibilities: 
formal and informal, mandatory and 
permissive. During this period of 
time the General Assemblies have 
found it feasible to intrust to this 
office many additional important ad- 
ministrative functions and _ responsi- 
bilities. 

Persons informed in the funda- 
mentals of American democracy and 
who have made a study of our 
state’s school laws understand well 
why the legislators have so prudently 
supported local control of our schools 
by setting up administrative and eco- 
nomic safeguards in the county office 
of education. 

The Missouri County Superintend- 
ents Association believes the realiza- 
tion of an efficient, economical, and 
effective program of education in 
Missouri necessitates an examina- 
tion and evaluation of the state’s 
three-level structure of public school 
administration to ascertain’ what 
functions and services can best be 
rendered by each level. Custom and 
certain basic concepts of American 
democracy dictate a portion of these 


functions and services to each level. 


County Superintendents have 
modified their patterns of operation 


within the limits of their legal struc- 





high will extend the same invitation. 


Any time that you see any infor- 
mation stating that highly competi- 
tive sports in junior high should be 
eliminated, please remember that 
physical education personnel agree. 
But at the same time remember that 
a good sound interscholastic program 


does not fit into that category. 


ture and resources in helping to 
bring about the many improvements 
in Missouri’s educational system. 


2. We believe an optimum state- 
wide educational program can best 
be realized by a state department of 
education, county or intermediate 
level, and local school districts ad- 
ministering the educational program 
and sharing responsibility for the 
provision of all educational services. 
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3. We firmly believe the Amer- 
ican system of checks and balances 
can function best in a three-level ed- 
ucational system within the state 
whereby the county or intermediate 
level of administration performs 
those functions designed to safeguard 
and perpetuate this principle of dem- 


ocratic government. 


t. We believe that more educa- 
tional opportunities and more eco- 
nomical school services can be ob- 
tained by continuous school district 


reorganization throughout the state. 


5. We strongly support adequate 
financing of local school districts, the 
county or intermediate offices of ed- 
ucation, state department of educa- 
tion, colleges and universities, and 
other educational services. 

6. We endorse the intermediate 
level as the best means of assistine 
local districts to improve the scope 
and quality of education provided 
and as also the best means of assist- 
ing the state department of education 
in the administration of a state sys- 
tem of schools. 

7. We believe that the legal, 
structure for each of the three levels 
of administration should possess suf- 
ficient flexibility to adapt itself to a 
changing role brought about by so- 


cial and economic conditions. 
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CLASSROOM PROCEDURES 


A Veteran Teacher Reveals the Secrets of Quality Teaching 


By C. F. Bevans 
Northeast High School 
Kansas City 


NE of the secrets of good 

teaching is the control of the 
class. The organization of the class- 
room is sO important. A _ seating 
chart should be made to allow the 
roll to be taken easily, with order 
and control. 

The teacher adds control by being 
ready at a given place with the idea 
of starting the class recitation. An 
atmosphere of attentiveness should 
prevail. 

It will, if the teacher glances 
around the room and shows a will- 
ingness to get started immediately. 

The start of the class recitation 
should be immediate as the pupils 
now are in readiness, because the 
teacher has control. The first step 
follows naturally. It is best if all 
pupils can do something together 
The teacher might say, 

“Date your papers in the margin,” 

“Everyone look at the board,” 

“Look on page 50 at the map,” 

“Write the sentence,” or 

“Heads up and pencils down.” 

Now with the classroom control in 
operation, it is time to start on the 
subject matter. 

Recitation Procedure 


1. Oral questions and answers 
The oral recitation by use of ques- 
tions and answers is probably the 
best. After the first question and 
recitation, pause momentarily before 
asking the next to steady the class. 
The question and answer method 
will soon absorb the __ recitation 
period. 

2. Voluntary discussion Let one 
pupil start the recitation. Call on 
another to take it up where he left 
off. Then proceed around the class 
going from one pupil to another. 
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Only a statement or two will add 
to the discussion. You wil! find 
nearly every pupil will say something 
on the subject. The pupils like this 
as they feel they were given a chance 
to recite. 

3. Assignment notes—Let a pupil 
read his preparation from his paper. 
Proceed then to another pupil, They 
like this as it gives them a chance 
to recite on what they prepare. This 
procedure will not make it possible 
for everyone to recite, but could be 
alternated on different days. 

4. Lecture method—tThe lecture 
method is good for a_ recitation 
period. It should not be used every- 
day, since young pupils tire of it 
They want to be in on the recitation 
and don’t want the teacher to do all 
the talking. Teachers frequently 
talk too much in the class period 


5. Movies method—Moving pic- 
tures are good for a recitation period 
if not overdone. A preview should 
be given before the showing but few 
teachers do this. Movies should not 
be used more than twice a month. 

6. Repeat drill method-—It is the 
universal law for learning. One of 
the best teachers I remember went 
over the work repeatedly until even 
the dullest pupil must have soaked 
in a little. If the brighest pupil al- 
ready knew, he would get a different 
slant, which would add to his knowl- 
edge. To wake up the slow mind 
in a recitation period by repetition 
and drill is mastery in the art of 
teaching. Remember, the pupil un- 
consciously learns and retains that 
material of a subject which has been 
often repeated. 

After all, the recitation period is 
the time that counts. It is during 
this period the teacher either suc- 
ceeds or fails. 

Don't do all the talking, tell too 
many jokes, dwell too long on othe 
things, let one pupil consume all the 


time, or waste time. 


The Assignment 

After the recitation the assignment 
should follow as regular procedure 
in teaching. It can be made at some 
places in the recitation better than 
others. The teacher may even stop 
at an interesting point, if the time 
is running short, to make the assign- 
ment. Remember, pupils like a def- 
inite assignment. Reading the next 
five pages is not enough. Too often 
the pupil is asked, “What is the as- 
signment?” and his reply is, “Just 
read in the book,” or “The teacher 
didn’t make one.” The truth is the 
child did not know definitely what 
h was to study The teacher 
might say something like, ‘““Tomor- 
row we will find out about King 
John.” Then a definite assignment 


has been made 


The pupil should always be re- 
quired to write the assignment by 
means of the following: It could be 
in the form of an outline, questions 
to be answered on the lesson, writ 
a narration on a subject, list five 
things of importance, or make an 


outline map to show location 


The best way to learn anything 
is by writing it down and it makes 
for good habits in study. It says to 
the pupil, “This is the assignment fon 
tomorrow and your preparation shall 
be by this form.” This leaves no 
doubt in his mind and the assign- 


ment is given importance 


The assignment should not be too 
long or too short, but should strike 
a happy medium. Pupils often com- 
plain of the assignment being too 
long. Some pupils will be able to do 
it and more, too. Others will not 
complete the assignment because 
they are slower. They should be 
judged accordingly There should 
be extra work during the semester 
for those capable of doing mor 


This will take care of the bright 


(See Classroom page 22) 
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LANS are already well advanced 

for an unusual and compelling 
educational experience to be offered 
to a limited number of Missouri 
teachers from June 19 through July 
1 in the eighth annual Missouriana 
Study Tour. 

During that time, Central Mis- 
souri State College at Warrensburg, 
and the Missouri State Chamber of 
Commerce in Jefferson City, will 
stage the eighth annual tour which 
they have co-sponsored. 

Offering either graduate or under- 
eraduate credit courses in Missouri 
history and government and _ eco- 
nomics, next summer's study tour 
will take its participating teachers 
more than 1,000 miles across Mis- 
sour! in an air-conditioned chartered 
bus. 

Teachers on the study tour will 
see Missouri first hand. They 
will view many of its scenic attrac- 
tions and historic shrines. They will 
also make visits to more than half a 
dozen business operations consti- 
tuting a representative cross-section 
of Missouri business and industry. 

At each of the firms visited, rep- 
resentatives of top-level management 
will meet with the teachers to ex- 
plain company procedures and prob- 
lems and state their business philoso- 
phies. 

Each visit the teachers make to 
a Missouri business will include a 
“plant tour.” But each visit will 
also feature something far more im- 
portant . . . frank, friendly and open 
discussions of all phases of business 
activity between the teachers and 
their management hosts. On_ past 


Missouriana study tours, it has been 
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these discussions which have done 
the most to make clear to partici- 
pating teachers the dramatic truth 
that it is not “wheels going around” 
which is basic to the American free 
enterprise system, but the vision, 
imagination, courage, and integrity 
of the men whose decisions spin 
those wheels. 

D. W. Tieszen, dean of instruc- 
tion at Central Missouri State Col- 
lege, has made the following state- 
ment about next summer's Mis- 
souriana study tour: 

“The College will offer a work- 
shop during the week prior to the 
tour . . . the week beginning June 
13. We will also have a workshop 
during the week following the tow 

the week of July 4. It will be 
possible, therefore, for a student to 
earn either two, three, or four hours 
of credit for their Missouriana study 
tour experience, depending on the 
amount of time they wish to spend 
on the tour and tour workshops. 

“Another possibility exists: After 
the tour, students can come to the 
campus and enroll in ‘Methods of 
Teaching Social Studies, a course 
which Tour Co-Director Dr. Agnes 
Horton will teach during the last 
four weeks of the summer term. So 
students can get credit for a com- 
plete summer’s work, including the 
Missouriana study tour as part of 
their program. 

“The cost of the tour will be 
$110, plus fees. The fees will range 
from $31.50 to $46, depending on 
the amount of credit which a stu- 
dent wishes to earn. Graduate or 
undergraduate credit (determined by 
participation in workshop or lack of 





it) will be given in the following 
areas: 260... Missouri history and 
government, and 299 Special 
Problems in Economics.” 

Ross E. Anderson, service director 
for the Missouri State Chamber of 
Commerce, and a veteran of five 
previous Missouriana study tours, 
will serve as co-director of next sum- 
mer’s study tour with Dr. Horton of 
the Central Missouri State College 
faculty. When asked for a comment 
about next summer's study tour re- 
cently, Anderson had this to say: 

“The college is in charge of the 
tour’s academic content, and it’s my 
responsibility to arrange the itinerary. 
I believe that both a solid academic 
content and an interesting itinerary 
of business visits are essential to the 
study tour’s success. And I believe 
we will have both of these factors 
operating in our favor next summer.” 

Further details about next sum- 
mers Missouriana study tour can be 
secured by writing to the Dean of 
Instruction, Central Missouri State 
College, Warrensburg. 





A group of Missouri teachers are 
shown a bit of Missouri folklore as 
Mark Twain’s immortal Tom Sawyer 
and Becky Thatcher come to life for 
them on a Missouriana Study Tour 
through Hannibal. The tour is given 
annually for college credit. 
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By Mrs. Miley E. Downs, Principal 
Stephen Blackhurst School, 
St. Charles 


N 1955, a very small percentage 

of elementary schools over the na- 
tion were experimenting with the 
ungraded primary school, in which 
the traditional grades 1, 2, and 3 
were omitted and the curriculum of 
three years viewed as a whole. This 
movement is spreading rapidly over 
the nation. Schools in which the 
plan has been administered find the 
plan accepted with enthusiasm by 
the teaching staff and the com- 
munity. 

Since learning to read is the first 
and basic skill presented in the pri- 
mary years, the ungraded primary 
school is hinged on the reading pro- 
gram. It is feasible that it may be 
extended to the other areas. 

For many years reading author- 
ities have analyzed the problems 
some children encounter in learning 
to read. Such problems involve so- 
cial and emotional immaturity, the 
slow learner, the very young child 
and physical factors. Primary teach- 
ers have received some of the blame 
when the teaching of reading skills 
has not followed a definite sequence. 
Basal readers set up a step-by-step 
sequence which must be followed if 
the child is to have all of the neces- 
sary skills for a successful reading 
program. The ungraded primary of- 
fers relief in these areas. 

Nearly all teachers agree that a 
teacher must begin a child’s reading 
program at the level in which he 
can succeed. Unless all teachers in a 
school, as well as the administrators, 
agree to this philosophy, a teache1 
is not free to assume that her stu- 
dents will have this opportunity 
when they leave her classroom. Con- 
sequently, she is handicapped in 
working with children whose achieve- 
ments are below grade level. 

The ungraded primary school al- 
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lows the teachers to follow this phi- 
losophy, as plans are made for the 
child who achieves below grade 
level, and he is never forced into a 
reading level for which he is unpre- 
pared. The child who enters school 
very young, the slow learner, or one 
who has other problems of maturity 
will have an opportunity to spend 
four years to complete the primary 
curriculum, without the traditional 


stigma resulting. 


Some Need Time 


Reading difficulty for some chil- 
dren is a problem of time not intel- 
ligence. Such a child will progress 
from level to level with success. He 
may read as well as other children 
but it will take him longer to achieve 
the same results. Since parents are 
kept informed of the child’s progress, 
and his next teacher will know ex- 
actly what he accomplished the year 
before, and where he should begin, 
the teacher and the child can work 
in a more relaxed atmosphere. This 
must not be confused with a laissez 
faire attitude on the part of the 
teacher. She must use every tech- 
nique at her command to develop 
and motivate the child. However, an 
extra year in the primary school will 
allow for social and emotional ad- 
justment some children need, and 
mental growth for the child with the 
low 1.Q. 

Provisions are made in the en- 
riched program for the child whose 
achievement is high. Most students 
who are academically superior will 
benefit from the enriched program 
An exceptionally intelligent child 
who is physically, socially and emo- 
tionally mature may complete the 
primary school in two years. 

Teachers may become disturbed 


at the thought of teaching many 


The Ungraded Primary School 


levels in one classroom. By group- 
ing it is possible to limit the number 
of levels one teacher will have at any 
one time, thus eliminating too wide 
a reading range for one teacher 
The ungraded primary does not 
advocate any new or revolutionary 
techniques in the teaching of read- 
ing. The change is in the adminis- 
tration and the continuous parent- 
education program that is carried out 
by the school. If the program is to 
be a success, each year new parents 
must become fully acquainted with 
the plan, Their cooperation is essen- 


tial to the program’s success 
Why Superior? 


Why is this plan superior to the 
traditional grade identification? 

First—-It provides for individual 
needs of children of this age bette: 
than the traditional plan. Some chil- 
dren need more than three years to 
acquire the reading skills essential 
to a successful reading program. The 
academically superior children are 
provided for in an enriched program 

Second—-A testing program is set 
up which helps the teacher to make 
decisions as to when a child is ready 
to move from one level to another, 
as well as to see where her instruc- 
tion can be improved 

T hird—Better public relations can 
be established with the community, 
when parents are aware of the 
school’s plan and the child’s place- 
ment in the plan. 

Fourth—The plan should elevate 
the achievement of all children. The 
enriched program for the academi- 
cally superior child will challenge 
him to higher achievement. The ex- 
tra year provided for the slow learn- 
er will in most cases allow him to 
achieve the traditional grade level 


or highet 








Founders Day to Emphasize 


The National Parent-Teacher: 


THE PTA MAGAZINE 


By Mrs. George C. Bartholomees 
Bonne Terre 


HE Missouri Congress of Par- 

ents and Teachers will celebrate 
Founders Day this month by placing 
special emphasis on The National 
Parent-Teacher magazine using the 
theme “Our Speak 
Through The Parent- 


Teacher.” 


Founders 
National 


The National Congress of Parents 
and ‘Teachers was founded 63 years 
ago by Mrs. Alice McLellan Birney 
and Mrs. Phoebe Apperson Hearst 
who determined that children are 
our most important resource and 
that education for better parenthood 
is the foundation of a strong nation. 

Mrs. Birney writes in the first mag- 
National 


“Through the years of 


azine published by the 
Congress, 
earnest effort on the part of com- 
paratively few persons the world is 
beginning to see the importance of 
the education of mothers, to realize 
that all the work of reform, of what- 
ever nature, will never purify civ- 
ilization unless it begins at the foun- 
tain head. We cannot make over the 
ancestry of the world, but we can 
endeavor to make over ourselves; we 
can awaken to the responsibilities of 
parenthood, and with but little study 
it’will be apparent that in the ac- 
knowledgement of the sacredness of 
such obligations and a desire to dis- 
charge them, the race will gradually 
evolve from its present condition of 
discord into one of harmonious de- 
velopment.” 

The National Parent-Teacher has 
worked to fulfill Mrs. Birney’s ideals 
for 54 years. 

Mrs. Eva Grant, editor, stresses 
the meaning of The National Par- 
ent-Teacher in saying, “The mag- 
azine is something more than ar- 
ticles, features, and departments. It 
is an idea, the idea that the average 
American be he parent, teacher or 
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other citizen wants American chil- 
dren to be cared for, loved, and led 
as God intended them to be. He 
wants them to grow up strong in 
body, healthy in mind, and free in 
spirit. This is the idea that permeates 
all our editorial policies and has 
created for us the image of the av- 
erage reader we hold continuously 
before us.” 

This year The National Parent- 
Teacher has added a new feature 
which has received a great deal of 
publicity. In response to requests 
from parents and teachers, the PTA 
magazine is evaluating television 
programs for children each month. 
Parents and teachers agree that TV 
is a very important part of the life 
of most children today. The mag- 
azine has not set itself up as a cen- 
sor, but as a guide to better and 
more wholesome viewing for chil- 
dren. 

At the request of the post office 
department the magazine has had 
several articles on pornography. It 
has pointed out the widespread ef- 
fect of such literature and pictures 
giving information to parents and 
teachers of the steps to be taken to 
combat this material and prosecute 
those who distribute such material. 

The Missouri State Teachers As- 
sociation and the Missouri Congress 
of Parents and Teachers have work- 
ed side by side for many years to 
raise the standards of education in 
Missouri. Financing of the improved 
Foundation Plan is one of their joint 
objectives at the present time. 

Good citizenship does begin in the 
home—or fails to begin there—but 
little by little the influence of the 
community tends to modify the at- 
titudes and habits taught in the 
home. When good homes join good 
schools, churches, and other insti- 





tutions representative of good citizen- 


ship in the community, the united 
efforts of all can produce a program 
of action that will develop and main- 
tain the high ideals and high stand- 
ards of conduct necessary for the 
growth of good citizens. The PTA is 
a mobilization of volunteers who are 
willing to strive for the goals that 
can be reached only as citizens of 
the future attain the powers needed 
for fulfillment of today’s ideals and 


the mastery of tomorrow’s problems. 





Classroom 
Procedures 





(Continued from page 19) 


pupils. The keen teacher will sense 
the whole problem of assignment 
needs. The work should be adjusted 
accordingly. The essential thing is 
that the teacher make an assignment 
that is definite. 

Don’ts for the assignment: Don’t 
assign just pages, be unreasonable in 
demands, expect slow pupils to do it 
all, be vague in requirements, or fail 
to tell the interesting thing in the 
assignment. 

To work the pupils but not over- 
work them is good teaching pro- 
cedure. It is during the assignment 
that allowance is made for work re- 
quirement of the pupil. 

If he is not held for preparation, 
his performance in the class is little 
or nothing. The definite assignment 
today will make for a definite recita- 
tion tomorrow. If the teacher can 
get the majority of the pupils to 
prepare the lesson assignment then 
his teaching technique is splendid. 
To be able to exact good work from 
a pupil is mastery of the teaching 
art! 

No one can challenge the state- 
ment, “The classroom is the vital 
point in the educational process.” 
procedures is an ideal forever! The 
teacher and a class linger in the mind 
for a lifetime, where it has been im- 
pressive. Fortunate is the boy or girl 
who has had good teaching. This 
implies good teachers. Don’t you re- 


member your good teachers? 7 DO! 
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Eastern a Wester in catia vive 


By Robert K. Smith, President, Webster Groves CTA 


HE theme of the Eighth Annual 
Assembly of the World Con- 
federation of Organization of the 
Teaching Profession in Washington, 
D. C., was “Teaching Mutual Ap- 
preciation of Eastern and Western 
Cultural Values.” Approximately 
700 delegates, from throughout the 
world, assembled for the conference 
which met for the first time in the 
United States. 
Things that 
stressed, but at the same time differ- 
ences were realistically respected. Be- 


unite people were 


fore one can understand other peo- 
ple, he must first understand him- 
self, his family and his nation. If a 
mutual appreciation of the cultural 
values of Eastern and Western soci- 
eties is to succeed, schools must play 
an important role. Curriculum con- 
tent, textbooks, and other media of 
teaching must be re-evaluated. Op- 
portunities are available for teachers 
to study Asia at summer institutes 
and through travel to Asian lands as 
well as teacher-exchange programs. 

Our world has grown much small- 
er in time and space, much large 
in population, and more precarious 
in international relations. Never be- 
fore in human history have facilities 
been more favorable toward inter- 
dependence and peaceful coopera- 
tion between nations. 

One of. the problems of world- 
brotherhood is hostilities—our hos- 
tility, not the hostility of other peo- 
ple. This problem we have tried to 
solve for a long time. Everybody has 
been told, everybody has told every- 
body else how he should behave for 
generations so that we won't become 
disturbed, so that we will be com- 
fortable. And this has been the atti- 
tude of most of us throughout the 
time of our conscious social relation- 
ships. Now the time has come when 
it should begin to be obvious to us 
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that the only constructive thing we 
can do is to do something about our- 
selves as individuals and in our own 
local groups, about our own people 
and our peculiarities. After we have 
dealt effectively with our own hos- 
tility or gone a long way in that 
direction, we may expect that other 
people will recognize our pattern as 


desirable. 


Mutual Appreciation 


Another problem in understand- 
ing Eastern-Western cultural values 
is the conditions for mutual appreci- 
“East” and “West” 


are used, or misused, in so many 


ation. The terms 


ways that anyone who is discussing 
them or dealing with Eastern-West- 
ern relations should begin by defin- 
ing what he means by them. The 
West is that part of mankind which 
has produced, or in a notable degree 
has assimilated, modern culture, or, 
more particularly, its most salient 
element, namely, science and _ tech- 
nology; whereas the East is that oth- 
er part which is awakening to this 
process of modernization and _ seek- 
ing, with increasing rapidity and 
violence, to adopt it and to adapt 
itself to it. From this point of view, 
the West comprises in general the 
peoples of Europe (including Soviet 
Russia) ; the American Hemisphere ; 
those parts of Asia, Australia, and 
Africa which have been settled by 
European peoples in modern times; 
and, in a certain relevant sense, even 
such a country as Japan which has 
gone far in the process of modern- 
ization. The East, on the other hand, 
comprises the peoples on the conti- 
nents of Asia and Africa which have 
not experienced this process, or, more 
specifically, the scientific and indus- 
trial revolutions of modern times, 
which seem to have given it its de- 
termining character. Of course, one 





cannot draw too fine a distinction, 
as there are degrees of moderniza 
tion, One finds borderline cases, but 
the basis of distinction remains 
again in general terms—the degree 
to which modern science and its ap- 
plications enter into the organiza- 
tion of the economic, social, political, 
and othe aspects of the life of the 
people and color their outlook to 
nature and to man. 

In other words, one wonders 
whether the contrast is not essential- 
ly one of history rather than of 
geography——-not so much between 


“West,” as 


modern” (or 


“East” and between 
“modern” and “not 
better “pre-modern” the latter de- 
noting those people who have not 
yet actively partaken in the develop- 
ment of modern science and _ tech- 
nology. One wonders, to give one o1 
two examples, whether a Japanese 
industrialist is not nearer to a Euro- 
pean industrialist than either of them 
is to certain other classes of his re- 
spective people (the term “class” is 
not used here in a Marxist sense 

or whether a graduate of a modern 
university in any Eastern country 
does not feel more at home and can 
converse more intelligently and 
deeply with a graduate of a West- 
ern university than either of them 
can do with individuals in his own 
country who have not received such 


an education. 


Moral Philosophy 

Perhaps, one of the best avenues 
to the common meeting ground be- 
tween Eastern and Western cultures 
is moral philosophy. Moral philos- 
ophy, East and West, has assumed 
similar basic principles. These prin- 
ciples may be outlined as follows: 

1. Running through life and the 
universe is one all-pervading prin- 


(See Cultural Values page 40) 
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Getting Parents College Conscious 


By James D. Began, Counselor 


Unless parents are convinced of 
the value of a college education for 
their children, we are fighting a los- 
ing battle in trying to raise the num- 
ber of top-ranking graduates who 
continue their education past high 
school. 

Holding personal conferences with 
parents is one way to cope with this 
problem. However, when your stu- 
dents live in rural areas, it is not 
always possible or feasible to contact 
one-fourth of your school popula- 
tion. 

We in Ste. Genevieve District try 
to inform parents of the advantages 
of a college education for their chil- 
dren and yet not consume a great 
deal of time. We send a letter to the 
parents informing them that on the 
basis of various tests* their child has 
the ability to do college level work. 
The complete text of the letter fol- 
lows: 

Dear Parent: 

One of the major criticisms of 
American education today is that too 
many of our academically talented 
students do not carry their education 
beyond the high school level. In order 
to combat this situation, schools are 
attempting as early as possible to 
identify academically talented  stu- 
dents who would benefit by continu- 
ing their education beyond high 
school. 

The results of various tests indi- 
cate that your child has the ability 
to do college-level work. Certainly 
in discussing your child’s future, you 
would want to consider the possibil- 
ity of advanced education. 

It has been my experience that 
many parents do not consider college 
for their children because of the fi- 
nancial problems wmvolved. With the 
costs of attending college _ rising 


*Differential Aptitude Tests, Na- 
tional Merit Scholarship Qualifying 
Test, National Educational Develop- 
ment Tests, California Achievement 
Test, Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence 
Test, Kueder Preference Record, Flan- 
agan Aptitude Classification Tests. 
All students didn’t have all of these 
tests, but these are the tests that our 
system uses. 
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Ste. Genevieve 


each year, it is becoming more and 
more of a problem for middle and 
low income families to finance ad- 
vanced education. Many parents are 
not aware of the fact, however, that 
there are scholarships, loans, and oth- 
er student aids, by means of which a 
student can receive help in attending 
college. 

If you have any questions concern- 
ing any phase of your child’s future, 
please feel free to contact me at any 
time. One thing you can do is to en- 
courage your child to do his best 
throughout the rest of his high school 
attendance. 


With one or two exceptions, a let- 
ter was sent to all parents whose 
children have an IQ above 110. It 
might be argued that it is too late 
for seniors to benefit by such infor- 
mation, but in at least one situation 
where the parent was undecided, the 
letter has swung opinion in favor of 
Whether _ this 
type of device will prove successful 


college attendance. 
remains to be seen, but if only a few 
students and/or parents are moti- 
vated, the purpose of the letter has 
been accomplished. 

One question that had to be an- 
swered quickly was, “What do you 
do when there is more than one 
child in the family, and both are 
not academically talented?” Actu- 
ally this writer did nothing. The let- 
ter was sent with the name of the 
child indicated in the body of the 
message, and it is hoped that the 
few parents involved will show the 
proper perspective in handling this 
situation. 

Reaction to the letter has been 
favorable, by the few who have ex- 
Whether this 


office will continue to use this type 


pressed an opinion. 


of contact has not been determined. 
letter, the 
counselor has followed up with a 


To supplement the 


series of articles in our two weekly 


newspapers dealing with careers, 





costs of attending college, schelar- 


ships, explanation of different types 
of tests, and other pertinent guid- 
ance subjects. The articles were 
aimed directly at parents, and again 
reaction has been favorable. 
Certainly there are some students 
with IQ’s below 110 who will be 
able to handle college work, but the 
reasoning behind the whole idea is to 
get them and their parents college 


conscious as soon as possible. 





Curriculum 
Priorities 





(Continued from page 14) 


courses are unrealistic. ‘The adapta- 
bility required in modern production 
demands greater breadth and more 
emphasis on theory in the education 
of workers. 

The problems of juvenile delin- 
quency, articulation of curriculum 
sequences and areas, time and re- 
sources for planning, research and 
evaluation are matters of high prior- 
ity in other schools. 

Public education in these United 
States always has been and, I hope, 
always will be the subject of great 
public interest and debate. Most of 
the critics of our public schools are 
their loyal supporters. They are 
critical because they want to improve 
the quality of education for their 
children. 

The great challenge to educators 
is to be able to enlist and coordinate 
this support so that we can maintain 
our perspective even when the going 
gets rough. 

Russia may be far ahead of us in 
mobilizing its resources for the ben- 
efit of the power of the state, but 
America is far ahead in utilizing its 
resources for the freedom and dig- 
nity of the individual. What does it 
profit us if we sacrifice the second 
to gain the first? Khrushchev may 
have beaten us to the moon, but if 
he ever applies for admission to 
heaven, I am sure that he will be 
met at the gates by an ex-high school 
principal armed with an American 
aptitude test. 
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Time for Action 


From discussion on every hand, it would seem 
that all our people are convinced that more and 
better education is the basic ingredient for our 
survival as a free people. Everyone expresses 
concern about Russia's unsurpassed emphasis 
on education and the progress being made in 
terms of her objectives. Why then is it so diffi- 
cult to get positive action? 

Perhaps a large part of the answer involves 
the out-moded, regressive property tax that 
bears the major portion of school support. How 
many super highways would be built if the 
source of revenue was a tax on property voted 
every spring. No major function of government 
other than public schools must continue to rely 
to any extent on such a tax. 

With increasing numbers of children and ris- 
ing costs, if quality education deemed so essen- 
tial for survival is provided, funds must be made 
available in greatly increased amounts. 

Surely the next session of the Missouri Gen- 
eral Assembly will finance in full the new foun- 
dation program formula. Your state senator 
and state representative will help determine it. 
Visit with them. The Association has developed 
the information showing the increased amount 
each school district in the state would have re- 
ceived this school year had the new formula 
been financed and the size of local levy re- 
quired to produce this amount. If you want 
these data for your district or your county, let 
us know. 

The revised booklet, Facts, giving over-all fi- 
nancial needs of Missouri public schools is avail- 
able in any quantity on request. 

If you have a detailed written statement of 
the financial needs of your district now and five 
or ten years from now, good use could be made 
of it. 

The Assembly of Delegates in St. Louis said 
that both the federal and the state governments 
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should share in meeting the financial needs of 
the public schools. 

When the Congress convenes in January, S. 8 
will be on the calendar for action, having al- 
ready been reported favorably by the Senate 
Committee. It is a school construction bill. The 
NEA Representative Assembly directed that 
every effort be made to amend it to include 
teachers’ salaries. H.R. 22, the Murray-Metcalf 
bill, as amended by House Committee, is ready 
for action by the Rules Committee. Let each of 
us keep in touch with our Congressman and 
U. S. Senators in this respect. 


In Brief 


The Legislative Committee and the Public Re- 
lations Committee held a jcint meeting on Jan- 
vary 9. The major item of business in accord- 
ance with the action of the Assembly of Dele- 
gates was to make plans looking toward the 
full financing of the new foundation program, 
and to encourage efforts for the passage of 
helpful legislation by the Congress convening 
in January. 

Many are making use of the booklet, Our 
Public Schools. Some weekly newspapers are 
running it as a serial. Yours might do likewise. 

The date for the spring meeting of Missouri 
SNEA chapters will soon be determined. 

President John E. Evans and First Vice-Presi- 
dent Adah Peckenpaugh are making as many 
meetings of community associations as their 
schedules will permit. Members of the Staff do 
likewise. 

The Bunker Hill Ranch Resort has had a phe- 
nomenal development during the brief time it 
has belonged to the Association. The contribu- 
tions of district and local associations have 
played a vital part. Its fame has grown far and 
wide. 








Elementary School Principals 
Conference, Columbia, Feb. 7-9, 1960 





PRESIDENT Ist V.-PRESIDENT 
Dr. Evan L. Wright Paul Antle 
Normandy Joplin 
The Department of Elementary 


School Principals of the Missouri 
State Teachers Association will hold 
its conference in Columbia, February 
7, 8 and 9, 1960. 

The first general session of the 
conference will begin in Jesse Au- 
ditorium at | p.m. on Monday, Feb- 
ruary 8, with President Dr. Evan L. 
Wright presiding. 

The keynote address is to be de- 
livered by Dr. Harold D. Drum- 
mond, Professor of Elementary Ed- 
ucation, George Peabody College. 

Group discussions will be held 
3:00-4:30 
topics and room assignments will be 


from p.m. Discussion 
announced at the meeting. 

The leader for Group | will be 
Robert Brooks, Principal, May 
Greene School, Cape Girardeau. Dr. 
Charles E. Cooper, Director of 
Guidance, Missouri State Depart- 
ment of Education, is the consultant. 

Earl Renfroe, Principal, McGrath 


School, Brentwood, is the leader for 


Group 2 with Dr. L. W. Martin, 
Assistant Professor of Education, 
State College, Springfield, serving 


as consultant. 

Group 3 will have as its leade1 
Lon Edwards, Principal, Oak Ridge 
Elementary School, North Kansas 
City, and Mrs. Marjorie Norton, 
Elementary Guidance, Macon, has 
been designated as consultant. 

Clifford V. 
McKinley Elementary School, St. 
Joseph, is to be the leader of Group 
4 and Douglas R. Brantley, Elemen- 


Howard, Principal, 
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2nd V.-PRESIDENT SEC.-TREAS. 

Harrison E. Dugger Justyn Graham 
Brentwood Savannah 

tary Guidance and _ Counseling, 


Brentwood, is the consultant. 
Monday evening at 6:30 p.m. a 
dinner will be held in the Memorial 
Student Union at which time greet- 
ings and remarks from a representa- 
tive of the following organizations 
University of Mis- 
souri, State Department of Educa- 


will be given: 


tion, Missouri State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, De- 
partment of Elementary School Prin- 


and Presidents of the 
cipals’ Districts. 


A fellowship hour has been 
planned for Monday at 8:30 p.m. in 
the Missouri State Teachers Associa- 


tion Building. 


Tuesday, February 9 
The annual business meeting of 
the organization will be held in Jesse 


Auditorium beginning at 9 a.m., 
Tuesday, February 9. 
From 10:00 a.m. to 11:30 a.m. 


the second session of the discussion 
groups will be held. 

The meeting will close with the 
noon luncheon to be held in Room 
201 of the Memorial Student Union 
Building. 

Dr. Harold D. 
give the concluding remarks. 


Drummond _ will 

On Sunday evening, February 7, 
in the Missouri State Teachers As- 
sociation Building the following com- 
mittees will meet: 

Policy and Plans Committee, 5 p.m. 

The Executive Committee of the 
Department joint session of 1959-60 
and 1960-61 members beginning at 


7:30 p.m. 








Committee at 


The 
7:30 


Nominating 
p-m. 
Program and arrangements for the 
Walter 


Lowry, 


conference made by 
Bradford, Burel 
Columbia; Dr. Jim Cragmile, Uni- 


were 


Columbia: 


versity of Missouri; and Douglas R. 


Brantley, Brentwood. 


What Makes A Good 
Teacher? 


667 I NAKE one human being 
old or young, man o1 
woman-—and add the love of living, 
the deep-rooted thrill of knowing all 
types of other human beings. Add a 
dash of spirit, a smile, a tear, a heart 
that can sing or bleed as it feels the 
joys and tragedies of life. Mix in a 
sincere desire to give more to life 
than to get from life. Add a deep 
reverence for God and nature and 
Stir 


into the soul, a reaching for the stars; 


the mysteries of the universe. 


into the mind, an insatiable hunger 


for knowledge; into the body, a 


clean, powerful system of nerve and 
muscle that acts swiftly under the 
guidance of a controlled mind. Pow 
in vision, kindness, imagination, and 
determination. Fold in gently a little 


weakness—some hurts, some failures, 


and some ‘tough breaks.’ Top it all 
with a healthy sense of humor and 
faith in humanity. Put this glorious 
thing into a school for a long time 
and watch it rise and grow and be 
of service and value to all mankind.” 

(Quotation from a talk by Dr. 
Clifford Erickson of Northwestern 


University. 


BOOKLET LISTS AVAILABLE 
FARM, HOME PUBLICATIONS 


There’s a free University of Mis- 
souri booklet available on just about 
any farm or home subject. These are 
all listed in the new catalog of avail- 
able publications published recently 
by the University College of Agricul- 
ture. 

You can find booklets on anything 
from a labor-saving kitchen or pas- 
teurizing milk to oak paneling and 
feeding steers. 

You may have a free copy of your 
choice of booklets among the more 
than 450 publications listed. For a 
copy of the new listing of University 
farm and home publications, write 21 
Mumford Hall, University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia. Ask for the current 
publications list. 
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O much is being said about what 
S is wrong with education, we 
wonder whether to place the blame 
on teacher, parents, pupil or lack of 
funds. Everyone is born with a cer- 
tain capacity to learn, his ability a 
little different from the other. 

Each year may change the goal, 
but everyone is a “definite” one in 
the student’s opinion. This annual 
change is very natural in the early 
school years but a time comes when 
success in life depends upon the right 
selection of our life’s work, right 


Ills of Education 


aged to save. Of course, he is the 
one who benefits from this, but the 
factory or office would not require 
it for a promotion. 
Teaching—A Privilege 

On the other hand, it is a great 
privilege to help mould a characte 
or help guide a life. Certainly when 
fame, fortune or distinction comes to 
a student each teacher claims a cer- 
tain amount of credit and a generous 


tion this plan has its problems too 
Here again guidance plays an im- 
portant part. The success or failure 
of this proposed solution will be de- 
termined by the approach as well as 


the attitude of the workers 


A good future for the Nation de- 
pends on a great many factors, some 
of which are: sound thinking par- 
ents, good home training, religious 
training, careful selection of schools, 
professional educators keeping an in- 
terest and a desire to learn and care- 
ful guidance all through the school 
years. We must continue to raise the 
general level of parenthood and the 
teaching profession by education. No 


price is too high. 
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ler the . ; Johnson Ora Shaw 
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1. Pour guidanc and most of ul = The following counties have re- Knox 3essie Hudson 
verance on the part of the pupil. ported complete enrollments in the Lafayette J. L. Atkinson 
a, and The next step in training takes Missouri State Teachers Association: Lewis A. N. Wilkinson 
a little taon in the cteeiecems tie Oe Lincoln Mrs. Cleo Scheer 
tilures pee - aed ——— wes ; ‘ County County Superintendent Linn Mrs. Vera P. Rinehart 
; iI foundation for success is laid. Presi- Adair Chester Purvis McDonald Alton Carnell 
7 e dent Eisenhower has said, “Life has Atchison S. W. Skelton ae ear F. Graves 
Wr anc ; eae Pe ore ; Barry M. M. Hess arion barl Bauerrichter 
“ht sets become so complicated that another wo amin Mhihdiie _eveer Gertrude Young 
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the few paltry dollars he has man- Jackson Homer Clements will be in 100% column soon. 
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Wanda Sadler, Bloomfield, has been 
employed to teach Spanish in the 
Bernie schools. 


Beulah Mae Hayhurst has been em- 
ployed to replace Letrice Puryear as 
Elementary Art Supervisor of the 
Butler School District R-V school 
system. Miss Puryear resigned be- 
cause of illness. 


W. I. Green, superintendent, Neely- 
ville, has announced this district has 
completed a three-room addition to 
an elementary school and a music 
department building. Two members 
of the faculty, Mrs. Mary Epps and 
Mrs. Lottie McCoy, former elemen- 
tary teachers, are now devoting their 
time to special education. 


McKee, Superintendent, 
Bethany public schools, has an- 
nounced students in the system in 
grades 7-12 have been grouped into 
school families with each teacher ad- 
vising about four pupils from each 
grade. 


Paul 5S. 


H. D. Williams, superintendent of 
the Smithville schools, has reported 
five new additional classrooms being 
added to the elementary building will 
be ready this spring. 


C. W. Parker, superintendent of 
the Waynesville public schools, has 
announced a new $1,100,000 high 
school is now in use. Also in use is 
a new 20 classroom elementary build- 
ing on adjoining Ft. Leonard Wood 
and another elementary building is 
being constructed on the Fort. Con- 
struction will begin soon on two ad- 
ditional schools. 


Clarence E. Wyatt began his duties 
Feb. 1 as Butler County Superintend- 
ent of Schools. He succeeds Fred M. 
Morrow who resigned to accept the 
position as Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools at Poplar Bluff. 


Leslie J. Chamberlin of the St. 
Louis public school system was 
awarded the degree of Doctor of Edu- 
cation by the University of Missouri 
at the close of the January, 1960 se- 
mester. 


N. E. Viles, chief of school housing 
in the U. S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, Washington, 
D. C., has retired. Dr. Viles was 
formerly director of school building 
services for the Missouri State De- 
partment of Education. 


Cc. D. Kelley, superintendent of the 
Plattsburg schools, is a member of 
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the planning committee for the 1960 
Midwest Drive-In Conference on 
Community Schoo! Administration 
scheduled for March 27-29, 1960, in 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 


William R. Barber, principal of the 
Leeds School, Kansas City, has an- 
nounced this school has gone over 
the 100% PTA membership mark for 
the third consecutive year. This year 
the school achieved 142° of its goal. 


Institutes Offer 
Free Education 


Academic Year Institutes and Sum- 
mer Institutes for teachers of science, 
physics, chemistry and mathematics 
ranging from eight weeks to 11 
months are being offered by colleges 
and universities. 

Stipends for the institutes vary 
from $600 for an eight week study 
program to $3,600 for nine to 11 
months of graduate study under the 
institutes which are sponsored by the 
National Science Foundation. Addi- 
tional allowances include free tuition, 
travel expenses, a book allowance and 
$450 for each dependent up to four. 

The institutes, the name of the uni- 
versity or college and addresses for 
information are as follows: 

The University of Missouri at Co- 
lumbia will sponsor summer insti- 
tutes in the following fields, each 
under the direction of a different di- 
rector indicated: 

For high school teachers of biology 
write Robert F. Brooks, 204 Lefevre, 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

For high school teachers of chem- 
istry and physics write Louis V. Hol- 
royd, 104 Stewart, University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia, Missouri. 

For high school teachers of mathe- 
matics write Dr. Paul B. Burcham, 
210 Engineering, University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia, Missouri. 

There will also be a summer insti- 
tute at the University of Missouri 
School of Mines and Metallurgy, 
Rolla, Missouri, for high _ school 
teachers of chemistry, physics and 
mathematics. Write Harold Q. Fuller, 
Department of Physics, University of 
Missouri School of Mines and Metal- 
lurgy, Rolla, Missouri. 

The Fifth Academic Year Institute 
for high school science and mathe- 
matics teachers at Oklahoma State 
University. Write Dr. James H. Zant, 
Director, Oklahoma State University, 
Stillwater, Okla. 

Academic Year Institute for high 





mathematics at 
Write Dr. 


teachers of 


school 
the University of Kansas. 
Lee M. Sonneborn, assistant professor 


of mathematics, University of Kan- 
sas, Lawrence, Kansas. 

For information on the institute in 
radiation biology for high school sci- 
ence teachers write Dr. Edward I. 
Shaw, assistant professor of radiation 
biophysics, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kansas. 

Academic Year Institute for junior 
school chemistry, mathematics and 
physics teachers at the University of 
Michigan. Write Professor L. C. An- 
derson, Director, Academic Year In- 
stitute, University of Michigan, 1018 
Angell Hall, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

The Third Academic Year Institute 
for high school teachers of science 
and mathematics at Iowa State 
Teachers College. Write Professor 
Robert A. Rogers, Director, Academic 
Year Institute, Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

Summer Institute in mathematics 
and physics for high school teachers 
at the Illinois Institute of Technol- 
ogy. Write Dr. Haim Reingold, Di- 
rector, National Science Foundation 
Summer Institute, Illinois Institute 
of Technology, 35 West 33rd St., Chi- 
cago 16, Il. 

Summer Institute for science and 
mathematics high school teachers at 
Central Missouri State College. Write 
Dr. Sam P. Hewitt, Director, Na- 
tional Science Foundation Summer 
Institute, Central Missouri State Col- 
lege, Warrensburg, Missouri. 

Science Institute for high school 
and junior high school teachers at 
Pennsylvania State University. Write 
William H. Powers, Director, The 
Pennsylvania State University, 214 
Whitmore Laboratory, University 
Park, Pa. 

Academic Year Institute for junior 
and senior high school and college 
teachers of mathematics at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Write Professor 
Joseph Landin, director, 303 Altgeld 
Hall, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Ill. 

Academic Year Institute for junior 
and senior high school teachers of 
mathematics and science at Harvard 
University. Write Professor Edwin 
C. Kemble, director, Lawrence Hall, 


Harvard University, Cambridge 38, 
Massachusetts. 
Academic Year Institute for high 


school teachers of science and mathe- 
matics. Write Elmer R. Smith, Di- 
rector, Brown University, Providence 
12, Rhode Island. 
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Teacher suffers serious accident! 


MSTA Group Insurance has paid him 


over $5.000 and still paying: 


Mr. William Bone, of Bernie, writes us as follows: 
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This is another example of the value of our Salary Protection and Major 
Medical Protection. The cost is so low no one can afford to be without 1. 


Mail this Coupon for full information 
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MR. EVERETT KEITH, MSTA Bldg., Columbia, Missouri 


I am a member of MSTA and eligible for MSTA protection. Please send me 
about MSTA’s low-cost protection plan. 


full information 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Listed here are new publications 
now available from NEA’s many de- 
partments, commissions, and com- 
mittees. Copies may be ordered di- 
rectly from NEA Publications-Sales, 
1201 16th St. N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. Special discounts are offered 
for quantity orders. Unless otherwise 
noted, the following discounts are 
standard: 10 per cent on 2-9 copies, 
20 per cent on 10 or more copies. 

World History Book List for High 


Schools. A selection for supplemen- 
tary reading to assist teachers and 


their students, the publication is di- 
vided into two major parts: Part I 
gives detailed information about 419 
books—-author, title, publisher, date 
of publication, content, and nature of 
presentation. Part II is a useful guide 
to books that bear on particular sub- 
jects in three subdivided lists: 1) ac- 
cording to time periods, 2) according 
to topics, and 3) according to geo- 
graphical areas. National Council 
for the Social Studies. 127 p. $1.25 
per copy. 

The School Bell Packet. Monthly 
package of 3 or more reprints of the 
most important articles about educa- 





NEW LOW ELECTRIC RATES FOR 





HOME HEATING! ——— 


MORE THAN HALF-A-MILLION FAMILIES around the 
country use Electricity exclusively to heat their homes. 
NOW—the big news for Kansas City Power & Light 
Company customers is that they, too, may begin 

to enjoy all the many benefits of modern-day 


Electric Heating at lower cost than ever before. 


FREE! 














— 


Get the new booklet on Electric 
Heating. Learn about the var- 
ious types of Electric Heating 
equipment, estimated operating 
costs and the budget payment 
plan for Electricity used in 
a completely All-Electric home. 
Call or ask for it at our office. 











ELECTRIC HEATING brings benefits you may never have 


dreamed possible! 


CLEAN . . . No flame, no smoke, no soot; cleaning and redecorating costs 


reduced. 


SAFE . . . As safe as the electric light you read by. 
ECONOMICAL . . . Electric Heating is reasonable in cost; usually cheapest 


to install and maintain. 


HEALTHFUL . . . No flues or vents; steady, even heat; no hot spots, 


cold areas and drafts. 


KANSAS CITY POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
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tion as reported by the national mag- 
azines, press, radio, and television. 


Not digests but complete articles. 
Published October-May. National 
School Public Relations Association. 
$2 for annual subscription; single 
packets 35¢ each, or 3 for $1; re- 
prints, minimum order of 20 for $1. 

SCOPE, a Supplement to Educa- 
tion U.S.A. Reports coming and cur- 
rent coverage of education by press, 
radio, television, and national maga- 
zines. Weekly, accompanies HEduca- 
tion, U.S.A., not available separately. 
September-May. Annual subscription 
for Education, U.S.A./Scope combina- 
tion, $15; special student rate for col- 
leges and universities (10 or more 
subscriptions to one address), $2.50 
each per semester, $2 each per quar- 
ter. 

New Local Sources of Tax Revenues. 
Describes extent to which states have 
permitted local governments to levy 
non-property types of taxes and dis- 
cusses some of the criteria by which 
these developments should be evalu- 
ated. NEA Committee on Educational 
Finance. 36 p. 50¢ per copy. 

Teaching Machines and Pro- 
grammed Learning: A Source Book. 
A collection of major articles in this 
field published during the last 30 
years, this volume brings together for 
the first time a much-needed com- 
pilation. Department of Audio-Visual 
Instruction. 

The Business Education Curricu- 
lum—A Futuristic Look. Reprint 
from January 1960 Business Educa- 
tion Forum discussing trends and in- 
fluences in the business education 
curriculum. Two symposiums pre- 
sent various ideas on handling the 
brighter and below average students. 
United Business Education Associa- 
tion. $1 per copy. 

Keeping up With Early Educa- 
tion, Newsletter. Edited by Esther 
B. Starks, this newsletter develops 
the theme “Glimpses of Kinder- 
garten.” Kindergarten-Primary De- 
partment. 10¢ per single copy. 

Vocational Education for Rural 
America. 1958-59 yearbook of the 
Department of Rural Education, ed- 
ited by Gordon L. Swanson. Descrip- 
tion of the changing nature of rural 
areas, their vocational character and 
vocational-education needs, and the 
content of educational programs 
which permit necessary adjustment. 
363 p. $4 (clothbound only available). 
Free to members of the department. 

Progressing Toward Better 
Schools. Edited by J. Lloyd Trump 
who directed the Experimental Study 
of the Utilization of the Staff in the 
Secondary School, this book marks 
the third annual report by the special 
commission which conducted the 
study. National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals. 300 p. $1.50 
per copy. 

Leadership for Improving Instruc- 
tion. 1960 yearbook of the Associa- 
tion for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development examines the leadership 
role in the varied school] situations in 
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which people work together. 256 p. 
$3.75 per copy. 

National Association of Public 
School Adult Educators has released 


the two following publications: 

When Yow’re Teaching Adults and 
The Case for Adult Education. First 
two publications of a series devoted 
to in-service training and orientation 
for teachers of adults. Handbooks of 





teaching methods and public senti- 
ment on need for adult education. 
24 p. each. 40¢ per copy. 


DHE Topics #+11—Teaching Proc- 
esses of Thinking in Home Eco- 
nomics. Written by Elizabeth Simp- 
son and Louis Lemmon, this booklet 
discusses the why, how, and who in 
teaching processes of thinking. 16 p. 
50¢ single copy. 

Publications by Music Zducators 
for Music Educators. Annotated list 
of 55 items published by Music Edu- 
ecators National Conference. 4 p. 
Free. 

Music Education for Children. Spe- 
cial issue of The National Elementary 
Principal devoted to emphasizing the 
importance of a good music educa- 
tion program in the elementary 
school. Department of Elementary 
School Principals. 64 p. 75¢ per copy. 

The NEA Legislative Commission 
announces publication of a _ revised 
edition of Window on Washington 
which describes the work and pro- 
gram of the Commission and staff 
of the Division of Legislative and 
Federal Relations, and a new eight- 
page leaflet, It’s Older Than the Con- 
stitution, which presents a historical 
sketch of federal interest and par- 
ticipation in education. Both free. 

The NEA Research Division has 


released the following new publica- 
tions: 
The Teacher and the Law. Re- 


search Monograph 1959-M3. 90 p. $1 
per copy. 

Studies of Utilization of Staff, 
Buildings, and Audio-Visual Aids in 
the Public Schools. Research Report 
1959-R17. 41 p. 50¢ per copy. 

Salaries and Salary Schedules of 
Urban School Employees, 1958-59. 
Research Report 1959-R16. 83 p. 50¢ 
per copy. 

Salaries Paid Classroom Teachers 
and Certain Other School Employees, 
1958-59, Urban Districts 30,000- 
100,000 in Population. Research Re- 
port 1959-R19. 64 p. 50¢ per copy. 
Physical Education and Recreation 
has released the following new pub- 
lications: 

How We Do It Game Book. Col- 

lection of nearly 200 original games 
for teachers and recreation leaders. 
310 p., clothbound, $3. 
Methods for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation. 
The only book on research specifi- 
cally written for researchers in these 
fields. 539 p., $6 per copy. 

Athletic Directors National Con- 
ference. Proceedings of the first na- 
tional conference this group held last 


Research 
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March in Louisville, Ky. 32 p., 75« 
per copy. 

Completed Research in Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation. 
Volume I of a new series covering 
research articles and graduate theses 
in these fields. 64 p., $1.50 per copy. 

Teaching Nutrition. This is the 
fourth in the Classroom Teachers 
series and is designed for teachers 
of grades 1 through €. 32 p., 75, 
per copy. 

How Does 


on Resources 


Your Community Rate 


for Fitness? Evalu- 


Here's educational fun program— 


Vlomek 


a Fashion Show of 


great 





ative criteria for school and com- 
munity programs in health, safety, 
physical education and athletics, rec- 
reation and outdoor education 
lated to fitness of American 
10 p., 75¢ per copy. 

Speedball Technique Charts. Eight 
technique charts drawn simply and 
clearly for bulletin board use, show- 
ing basic skills. Directions and sug- 
gestions for use are also given. 10 p., 
$1 per copy. 

Safety and Driver Education 
ticles cover safety education in 
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youth 
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source material from history and literature 


This fashion show of Great Women 
gives your girls chance to model 
and do what they naturally enjoy. 
Boys can rig stage sets, run record 
machine, turn on spotlights, etc. 


Keep show as simple as you care 
to, or go in for a real production. 
It’s the idea that is the teaching 
aid. Also, such a show originating 
in your classroom could be ex- 
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panded to interesting visit to 
other rooms, or used for assembly, 
PTA or Mother’s Day program. 


Divide class into groups. Fach 
group chooses a famed woman, 
does research on her, writes short 
commentary on her life, times, 
dress. This 1s read by commenta- 
tor as model passes. 


Point out style features showing 
costume as related to life and 
times. Use music records to 
heighten interest. Costumes are 
made from ‘“‘what have you”, 
borrowed or concocted out of 
colorful crepe paper. 






The bit of sweet 
so satisfying yet 
never rich or filling 









and the smooth pleasant chewing 
of lively Wrigley'’s EZZZzZzz@> Gum 


give you a natural little pickup. 


Helps you feel relaxed, refreshed. 
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school, playing field, outdoors, and on 
the road. Reprinted from Journal of 
Health - Physical Education - Recrea- 
tion. 54 p., $2 per copy. 

Fit for College. This booklet sets 
minimum standards and shows col- 
lege students how to gain physical 
fitness in order to meet successfully 
the demands of daily living during 
and after college with special em- 
phasis on “carry over’ activities. 
24 p. 50¢ per copy. 


SPEECH, DRAMATICS, RADIO, 
TELEVISION GUIDE PUBLISHED 


The Missouri State Department of 
Education has published a new Guide 
for Speech, Dramatics, Radio, and 
Television for Missouri secondary 
schools. 

The guide suggests the organiza- 
tion of curricula, with a view toward 
uniformity of purpose and plan, and 
proper methods of implementing a 
suitable program in the subjects. One 
feature of the 225-page book is a 
presentation of units of work in suc- 
cessive stages accompanied by ex- 
planatory comments in parallel col- 
umns. 

The book also lists helpful mate- 
rials for teachers, bibliographies and 
illustrations, and suggestions for co- 
curricular activities in the classroom. 
The authors worked more than a year 
preparing the guide. 

The committee that prepared and 
edited the guide included: Dr. Ronald 
F. Reid, former assistant professor of 
speech at Washington University, as 
chairman; Mrs. Lucille H. Allen, 
teacher in the Kirksville (Mo.) Senior 
High School; Mrs. Martha Cabbell, 
principal of the Lawson (Mo.) High 
School; Miss Maria Fetters, teacher 
in Southeast High School of Kansas 
City; Robert Glazier, formerly di- 
rector of public information in the 
Springfield (Mo.) public schools; Dr. 
Frances Lea McCurdy, assistant pro- 
fessor of speech and dramatic arts, 
University of Missouri; and Mrs. 
Mary Field Schwarz, teacher in the 
Kansas City public schools. 


M.U. AGRICULTURAL 
EDUCATION DEPT. TO OFFER 
NEW CURRICULUM NEXT FALL 
A new curriculum emphasizing a 
balance in the general, special and 
professional areas of education, will 
be offered at the Department of Ag- 
ricultural Education at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri next fall. The gen- 
eral attitude seems to be that the 
new curriculum is tougher, but an 
improvement over the present one. 
“General education courses in the 
arts and sciences are needed to en- 
able specialists to integrate into so- 
ciety and to serve as a basis for 
specialized training,” Dr. Earl S. 
Webb, assistant professor of agricul- 
tural education at the university said. 
“Subjects in the field of the trainees’ 
specialization provide the _ building 
materials. The professional subject 
matter courses enable prospective 
teachers to develop the competencies 
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needed. They are the ‘tools of the 
trade.’ ”’ 

Integrated into the new curriculum 
were suggestions for (a) additional 
training in English; (b) higher-level 
training in farm mechanics; (c) more 
training in physical science, phys- 
ics and mathematics; and (d) more 
elective courses to allow for some 
degree of specialization. 

Under the new curriculum 128 
hours are required for graduation, ex- 
clusive of military and physical edu- 
cation and 68 hours must be com- 
pleted in residence. 

Plans are being made to administer 
comprehensive examinations to de- 
termine if beginning students with 
good farm backgrounds and training 


are capable of by-passing some of 
the more elementary courses, accord- 
ing to Dr. Webb. 


CONTRIBUTE TO BUNKER HILL 

Contributions to Bunker Hill since 
the December issue of School and 
Community are gratefully acknowl- 
edged as follows: Mrs. Edith Patton, 
$5.00; Rolla Community Teachers As- 
sociation, $25.00; North Kansas City 
Community Teachers’ Association, 
$125.00; and University City Com- 
munity Teachers Association, $25.00. 

Suggest to your Community Teach- 
ers Association that it send a dona- 
tion for Bunker Hill to the Missouri 
State Teachers Association, Colum- 
bia, Missouri. 





FULFILL PUPIL NEEDS 


NEW 1960 EDITIONS 


NEW EDITIONS: 


Our Scientific Age 


DEPT. 9G 





powered to deliver 


SINGER TEXTBOOKS 
pass all tests 


FIT BUDGET SPECIFICATIONS 
COMPLY WITH CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 
MEET TEACHER PREFERENCES 


SINGER TEXTBOOKS are powered to meet the demands 
of today’s modern school systems. New editions bring 
new ease in teaching and learning. See SINGER TEXT- 
BOOKS displayed at local, state, and national meetings; 
call in our representative or write us direct. 


Enjoying English Series 


Mallory Mathematics Series 0 nooks For HS. 


FIRST COURSE IN GEOMETRY 
GENERAL MATHEMATICS, Second Edition 


Prose and Poetry Series 


THE L. W. SINGER COMPANY, INC. 


Missouri Representative: 


Fred L. Spees, 1005 Prospect, Columbia, Missouri 


GRADES 9-12 


GRADES 9-12 


GRADE 9 


SYRACUSE 2, NEW YORK 
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TO USE PRIZE MONEY 
TO GO TO COLLEGE 


Jane Mellies, 1465 Kilgore Dr., St. 
Louis, plans to use $5,000 she won 
for naming a spaceship in a contest 
sponsored by the Kraft Foods Di- 
vision of the National Dairy Products 
Corp. for her college education. 

Jane, an 11-year-old sixth grade 








A space ship costing about $75,000 
to $100,000 to design and build will 
be mounted on the Riverview Gar- 
dens High School campus in St. Louis 
County for pupils in the district to 
study it. The 29-foot-long, 4,000- 
pound ship was won by Jane Mellies, 
sixth grade pupil in the district, in 
a contest sponsored by the Kraft 
Foods Division of the National Dairy 
Products Corp. 


student at Gibson Elementary School 
of the Riverview Gardens School Dis- 
trict, has donated the 29-foot-long, 
4,000-pound rocket ship to Riverview 
Gardens Senior High School, where 
it will be mounted for study by all 
schools in the district. It cost about 
$75,000 to $100,000 to design and 
build. 

Her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Ray 
Mellies, will deposit the money in a 
trust fund so that it will be available 
for Jane when she graduates from 
high school. She plans to major in 
education in college and study to 
be an elementary school teacher. 

Four space suits, one for each 
member of the crew, are included in 
the deal. They are modeled after 
authentic armed forces space suits 
and each is equipped with an inter- 
com phone. 


SECONDARY PRINCIPALS 
TO MEET FEB. 27-MARCH 2 


Quality education as it applies to 
the junior and senior high schools of 
today will be the concern of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary 
School Principals (NASSP) when it 
meets in Portland, Oregon, Feb. 27- 
March 2. Over 5000 principals are 
expected at the convention to con- 
sider the theme “Quality Education 

Today’s Priority.” 

Major speakers at the convention 
include Lee A. DuBridge, president, 
California Institute of Technology, 
Pasadena, California, and Hubert N. 
Alyea, professor of chemistry and di- 
rector, Frick Chemical Laboratory, 
Princeton University, Princeton, New 
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Jersey, who will address the general 
session, Feb. 29. At the March 1 
general session, G. Keith Funston, 
president, New York Stock Exchange, 
New York City, and Adin Hester, 
past national president, Future Farm- 
ers of America, will be featured 

Dr. Conant is also scheduled for 
the last general session, March 2, in 
connection with his work as director 
of “A Study of the American High 
School.” 


10 IN-SERVICE TRAINING 
AWARDS BEING OFFERED 

Ten summer term awards for in- 
service training for teachers are be- 
ing offered by the Missouri Congress 


of Parents and Teachers through its 
Caroline B. Ullmann Student Loan 
and Scholarship fund 

These awards carry a stipend of 
$100 each and are designed to assist 
teachers in completion or extension 
of their training 

A second type of scholarship award 
is available for persons desiring ad- 
vanced training in the field of the 
exceptional child training. These 
awards are for varying amounts for 
either summer term or more extended 
periods of training. 

For information write 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 401 
South 6th St., Columbia, Mo. Dead- 
line for receiving scholarship appli- 
cations is March 1, 1960 
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interest-sustaining content 


a strong grammar program, 


Language for Daily Use 
by Dawson, Zollinger, Miller, Foley, Connell 


. . 
Four points worth noting 
Pupils acquire facts and originate ideas that 
lead to enriched and effective expression 
Skills of speaking, writing, reading, and listen- 
ing are thoroughly developed in lively group 
situations and in systematic, individual practice 


A strong, sequential program in grammar and 
usage is built on a sure foundation of readiness 


Teacher's Edition provides unexcelled guidance 
for meeting each day's objectives. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois 


Sam M. Spees, Missouri representative 


FOURTH EDITION 




















OSCEOLA FTA MEMBERS 
PRESENT PROGRAMS 


During American Education Week 


in the Osceola schools, members of 
the Osceola FTA presented special 
programs in the high school and 


eighth grade homerooms. 

A panel discussed advantages and 
disadvantages of teaching and quali- 
fications for teachers. The panel was 
composed of Bill Farmer, Mary Ta- 
tum, Karen Brown, Jim Sandifar and 
Gary Nickel. 

Officers are president, Mary Ta- 
tum; vice-president, Karen Brown; 
secretary and reporter, Margie Mas- 
ten; treasurer, Jim Sandifar; histori- 
ans, Marilyn Stephens and Kay 
Rhorer; librarian, Saragay Dewey, 
and songleader, Gary Nickel. 


HAZELWOOD PTA MEETING 
PRESENTS NOVEL TWISTS 


“What Teachers Mean to Me” was 
the subject of essays written and 
read by seven fourth, fifth and sixth 
grade pupils at a recent Larimore 
PTA meeting in Hazelwood. 

As gathered from the essays, gen- 
erally, the children considered them- 
selves indebted to the teachers for 
the knowledge they had gained so 
far. Some likened them to their 
fathers and mothers and one noted 
that more time was spent under the 
supervision of the teacher than his 
parents. 

Another section of the meeting 


dealt with parental conceptions of the 
teachers. They were given a 15-ques- 
tion test, wherein they were asked to 
state such things as the annual pay 
of the typical teacher and the num- 
ber of years of education required to 
become and maintain status as a 
teacher. 

One-half to two-thirds of the par- 
ents were aware of the qualifications 
and pay scales. 


DISTRICT AAHPER MEETING 
PLANNED FOR FARGO. N. D. 


The 75th anniversary of the Ameri- 
can Association of Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation will be 
observed at the Central District 
AAHPER meeting April 6-9 in 
Fargo, N. D. 

Also included on the program are 
school visitations, demonstrations, so- 
cial activities, outstanding speakers, 
student attractions, educational ex- 
hibits and new ideas from commer- 
cial exhibitors. 

Reservations should be made as 
soon as possible with the hotel or 
motel of the conventioner’s choice in 
Fargo. 


CTA STUDIES 
REPORTING SYSTEM 


The Affton Community Teachers 
Association is sponsoring a 10-session 
in-service training program to study 
and discuss the Affton public schools’ 
progress reporting system from kin- 


dergarten through twelfth grade. 

Trends in reporting and what 
neighboring schools are doing will be 
discussed in a session each, and then 
the basic principles of progress re- 
porting from the standpoint of teach- 
ers, parents and pupils will be ex- 
amined. Public relations overtones of 
reporting will be considered, and the 
last two sessions will be discussing 
and adopting a report to the super- 
intendent. 

Outside speakers will preside at all 
sessions except the last two. 

Full attendance at the training 
program will give two hours credit 
on the salary schedule to teachers. 


TV CLASSES UNDER STUDY 
IN WEBSTER GROVES SCHOOLS 


A study and evaluation of educa- 
tional television programs in a school 
curriculum is being conducted in the 
Webster Groves School District by 
Dr. Charles E. Garner, assistant 
superintendent. 

Principals and teachers taking part 
in the study will use a bulletin on 
educational television as a_ guide. 
They will follow specific programs 
closely and will give their reports on 
what the programs have contributed 
to education at the end of the se- 
mester. 

Dr. Garner has compiled the bul- 
letin to serve as a basis for discus- 
sion, planned usage and evaluation of 
these programs. 





THE UNIVERSITY 
PUBLISHING CO. 


Has MOVED to 


2101 Central Street 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Our Telephone Number Remains 
HArrison 1-3651 





(Superior School Supply Company) 


Our new home, 2101 Central Street was once the head- 
quarters for the extensive Pendergast business interests. 
The solidity and permanence of the Pendergast ‘Ready 
Mix Concrete” is demonstrated by the solidity and per- 
manence of the foundations of the building. 


THE UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO. 


(Superior School Supply Company) 








We hope to continue to build our business on an equally 
solid and permanent foundation of service to the schools. 
The staff you have come to know will be ready to help 
you at our new address. 


2101 Central Street 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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Drury (leg 


The Graduate Study Program 


FOR SUMMER 1960 
First Term: June 1-July 6 
Second Term: July 7-August 9 














For those who 
now teach with commitment 


and who desire to grow into 


MASTER 


teachers 
















ddress inquiries to the dean, 

Drury College, 

Spring fiel 
Mo. 













HOSE TEACHERS, 
ADMINISTRATORS, AND 
COUNSELORS WHO WISH TO 









For those 
teachers and adminis- 
trators who wish to extend 
the frontiers of their liberal 












SUCH THAT THEY OUGHT TO 
DISCOVER THE CHALLENGE OF AD- 
MANCED EDUCATION FOR THE GREATE 
>ERSONAL FULFILLMENT 







LEADING 















education TO THE AND FOR GREATER 
_ ' SERVICE 
MASTER OF EDUCATION “S\ 
DEGREE 





FLY TO THIS YEAR'S SUMMER SESSIONS 


ON THE BEST OF THE vETS Mw 
UNITED: = ste 
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JET MAINLINER, BY DOUGLAS 





From Columbia to the University of 
Hawaii...if you're planning to at- 
tend a summer session this year... 
chances are you can fly there on 
United Air Lines magnificent DC-8 
Jet Mainliner®. It's the newest. room- 


iest. quietest of all the jets. 


Choose de luxe First Class service 
or thrifty Custom Coach. Either way 
in every way—you'll enjoy United's 
famous extra care at no extra fare. 
Plan to enjoy the best of service on the 

~ BEST OF THE JETS soon. For reser- 
vations. call United Air Lines or see 


your Travel Agent. 


THE BEST OF THE JETS... 
PLUS UNITED'S EXTRA CARE 








cost of education for the public was 
the main conclusion of representa- 
tives to the NEA Second National 
School for Teacher Salary Sched- 
uling Nov. 11-14 in Washington, 





leachers Must Analvze Real Cost of Education 


for the Public, Salary School Group Concludes 


teachers and teacher Miss Adah Peckenpaugh, Clinton, 
First Vice-President, MSTA, and A. 


P. Carosello, Cape Girardeau, were 


HAT 


groups must analyze the real 


among the 116 representatives from 
every state, the District of Columbia 
and Puerto Rico. 


The work was divided into seven 


D. C. units or lessons with NEA staff mem- 








ANNOUNCING 


The NEW ROAD TO HEALTH Series 


Grades 1-8 
BYRD * JONES * LANDIS * MORGAN * ROBERTS * SHAW 


TEACHERS’ EDITION 





BUILDING FOR 


HEALTH 


tom 2 ee fe | ene mone 














Outstanding Features 


M Completely New 

M Experienced Authorship 

M A Total Health and Safety Program 
M Positive Motivation 


FULL-SIZE, FULL-COLOR TEACHERS’ EDITIONS — Grades 1-8 


Your LAIDLAW Representatives 
Bill Furkin — Cliff Keltner 





LAIDLAW {e§ BROTHERS 


RIVER FOREST, ILL. — SUMMIT, N. J. 
PALO ALTO, CALIF. — ATLANTA, GEORGIA — DALLAS, TEXAS 











bers serving as instructors. The units 


and instructors were: 
1. Trends and ‘Techniques in Sal- 
Erwin L. Coons 


Dr. Hen- 


ary Scheduling 

2. Salary Negotiations 
ry Butlet 

3. Raising Money for ‘leachers’ 
Dr. Sam M. Lambert 

4. Special Salary 
Scheduling 


Salaries 
Problems in 
Eric Rhodes 
5. The Salary Committee and Its 
Work 
6. Publications for Salary Com- 
Robert W. McLain 
7. Merit Rating—-Facts and_ Is- 
sues—Dr. Hazel Davis. 


Margaret Stevenson 


mittees 


The speakers and participants 
emphasized the importance of hav- 
ing teachers’ salaries comparable to 


the incomes of other professional per- 


sons. 

A professional salary schedule 
should: 

1. Be based upon preparation, 


teaching experience and professional 
growth; 

2. Provide a_ beginning salary 
adequate to attract capable young 
people ; 

3. Include increments sufficient 
to double the beginning salary with- 
in 10 years, followed by continuing 
salary advance; 

4. Be developed cooperatively by 
school board members, administra- 
tors and teachers: 

5. Permit no discrimination as to 
grade or subject taught, creed, race, 
sex, marital status or number of de- 
pendents ; 

6. Recognize by appropriate sal- 
ary ratios the responsibilities of ad- 
ministrators and other school per- 


sonnel. 


The ways of financing an adequate 
salary were harder to attack. 

The result of research gives hard 
facts and figures. The children are 
here to be educated. The future rests 
in the hands of the boys and girls in 
schools today. Teachers are scarce. 

For a long time the local school 
districts have been bearing the 
major costs of education. Now it is 
a cause for the state and the fed- 
eral government. There is every rea- 
son to know that our economy can 
provide adequately for education if 


our representatives realize the need. 
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Congressman Lee Metcalf speak- 


ing before the group told of the 


apathy of teachers concerning legis- 


Murray-Metcalf Bill in 


When he receives hun- 


lation, the 
particular. 
dreds of letters opposing the meas- 
ure, a handful are sent favoring the 
Bill. 

Quality teaching and quality ed- 
ucation go together the 


You 


quality teachers in areas which fail 


group con- 


cluded. will hardly ever find 
to support education. 

America can afford better schools 
and it is up to the profession to 


present the issues. From the class- 
association with 


a real link 


room and daily 
countless children begins 
to good public relations. 

With the 


we must exercise every effort to in- 


election year imminent, 


form the candidates of the needs of 


education and to find how they plan 


to meet the problem. 


TEACHING NUTRITION 
IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


The elementary classroom teacher 
plays an important role in nutrition 
teaching——helping children to set de- 
sirable food habits. A new booklet, 
“Teaching Nutrition in the Ele- 
mentary School,”” helps the teacher 
in this task. 

Designed for classroom teachers in 
grades 1 through 6, the booklet pre- 
sents in colorfully illustrated format 
the basic nutrition facts and de- 
scribes suitable activities for educa- 
tion about foods both for primary 
and intermediate grade levels. A re- 
source list of nutrition teaching 
material and films is included. 

Published by the American Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation in cooperation 
with the Department of Classroom 
Teachers of the NEA, the 32-page 
booklet sells for 75 cents each (2 to 
9 copies, 10 per cent and 10 or more, 
20 per cent discount.) It may be 
ordered from the association at 1201 


Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, 
a ¢<. 
BOOKLETS ON 


SAFETY. WORK AND LABOR 


Three booklets emphasizing safety, 
work and labor laws and child labor 
laws for youth placement will inter- 
est educators, especially counselors 
and teachers of occupations classes 
and vocational courses. 

Published by the Bureau of Labor 
Standards, the three booklets are: 
“We're Never Too Young to Learn 
Safety,” of which free copies are 
available from the Bureau of Labor 
Standards, U. S. Department of 
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Labor, Washington 25, D. C., as long 
as the supply lasts. 

“Some Facts for Young Workers 
About Work and Labor Laws” gives 
information on what employers ex- 
pect of their workers on the laws 
that will affect them as workers and 
their rights and responsibilities. 

“The Self-Training Unit on Child 
Labor Laws for Youth Placement” 
will help counselors become familiar 
with the laws affecting youth place- 
ment. 

Limited numbers of 
the latter two are available from the 


free copies of 





Earn $1,000 to $5,000 
This Summer! 


Excellent opportunity for men and 
women teachers full or part time to 
work during the summer making 
audiovisual demonstrations of our 
new Insured Savings Plan. Write 
today for free information and be 
ready to roll when vacation starts. 


Northwestern Mutual Insured Sav- 
ings Department, J. Harry Veatch, 
General Agent, 418 Olive Street, 
St. Louis 2, Missouri 


bureau. They also may be 


for 15 cents a copy from the Superin 


Documents, 
Washington 25, D 


tendent of 
Printing Office, 


Twenty-five per cent 


given on orders of 100 copies or more 





— 
WHEN YOU'RE 
TEACHING ADULTS 


“THE MOST USEFUL HAND- 
BOOK FOR TEACHERS OF 
ADULTS YET DEVELOPED" 











a 
40¢ per copy —qvontity dis- 
count available upon request 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
PUBLIC SCHOOL ADULT EDUCATORS 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C 


purchased 


Government 


me 


discounts are 




















TEACHERS AGENCY 


Missoula, Mont. 
Member N.A.T.A. 
Placement Service 


HUF 


45 Years 


ALASKA, HAWAII, FOREIGN 
ALL WESTERN STATES 
Opportunities Unlimited. 
Western Certification Booklet with 





FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP. Register Now! 








PRIMARY PROGRAM 


Basic Social Studies 
Discussion Pictures 

24 big pictures (2214" x30"), in 
color, showing situations common 
to 5- to 7-year olds. Packaged in 
tube with hanger for mounting. 


Basic Social Studies 2 
A hard-bound text for Grade 2 
Presents phases of community life 
that are familiar to children. 


Basic Social Studies 3 
A hard-bound text for Grade 3. 
Develops understandings regard- 
ing food, clothing, and shelter — 
where these things come from and 
how they are transported. 


of community activities and life. 





BASIC SOCIAL = 
STUDIES SERIES Sei 





Map Concept Development Program 
Pupil map-making and map-reading activities related to the study 


Complete Teacher’s Editions 


ROW. PETERSON AND COMPANY 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


ELMSFORD, NEW YORK 























Memo to Superintendents 


and Principals 


@ Are you looking for a Commencement Speaker who 
d 5 
can offer your seniors fresh, challenging information ? 


@ Are you wishing for a speaker who is keenly aware 
of present day happenings, not only in this country 
but in the world? 


@ Are you seeking a speaker whose appearance at your 
school’s graduation program will accent the genuine 
importance of the day? 


If your answer is “‘yes’’ to all of these questions, you are invited to 
write or call Speaker Services for the United Nations, 903 Grand 
Avenue, Kansas City 6, Missouri Victor 2-8059. There is no 
charge for our service. We are a non-profit, community service 
group. Many of our speakers ask no fee when speaking for school 
affairs. They ask only expenses. 



































| 
| 
|... the Sensible solution to writing. 





Something Extra 


. . . for the teacher 


.. . for their students. 


The New I Learn To Write. grades 1-8 


Teachable 
Challenging 
Interesting 


E. C. SEALE & CO., INC. 


1053 E. Fifty-fourth Street 
Indianapolis 20, Indiana 


Examination Copies sent on request 
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Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers, South Central Regional 
Meeting, Oklahoma City, Okla., 
Feb. 4-6, 1960. 


8 Department Elementary School 


29 


Principals of MSTA Meeting, 
Columbia, Feb. 8-9, 1960. 
American Association of School 
Administrators, National Conven- 
tion, Atlantic City, N. J., Feb. 
13-17, 1960. 

Pemiscot County Teachers Asso- 
ciation, Caruthersville, February 
19, 1960. 

Audio-Visual Instruction Depart- 
ment, NEA, Annual Convention, 
Netherland Hilton Hotel, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, Feb. 29-March 4, 
1960. 


MARCH 


6 


Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development Annual 
Convention, Washington, D. C., 
March 6-10, 1960. 

Northeast District Teachers As- 
sociation Meeting, Kirksville, 
March 11, 1960. 

Southeast District Teachers 
Meeting, Cape Girardeau, March 
17-18, 1960. 

Missouri School Boards Associa- 
tion Annual Meeting, University 
of Missouri, Columbia, March 22- 
23, 1960. 

Aviation Education Council, 
Brown Palace Hotel, Denver, 
Colo., March 24-26, 1960. 
Department of Elementary 
School Principals Annual Meet- 
ing, St. Louis, March 26-30, 1960. 
Midwest Community-School Ad- 
ministrators Conference, Sioux 
Falls, S. D., Mar. 27-29, 1960. 
National Science Teachers Asso- 
ciation Convention, Kansas City, 
March 29-April 2, 1960. 


APRIL 


2 
o 


6 


sc 





National Library Week, April 
3-9, 1960. 

Association Health, Physical Ed- 
ucation and Recreation, Central 
District Convention, Fargo, 
North Dakota, April 6-9, 1960. 
Industrial Education Annual 
Conference, University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia, April 8-9, 1960. 
Missouri Association of Teachers 
of English, Hickman High 
School, Columbia, Missouri, April 
9, 1960. 

Tenth Annual Elementary Edu- 
cation Conference, William Jewell 
College, Liberty, April 9, 1960. 
Association for Childhood Educa- 
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tion International Study Confer- 

ence, Cleveland, Ohio, April 17- 

21, 1960. 

Missouri Council on Family Re- 

lations Meeting, Kansas City, 

April 23, 1960. 

JUNE 

20 Missouri Association School Ad- 
ministrators Summer Workshop, 
Columbia, June 20-21, 1960. 

NOVEMBER 

2 Missouri State Teachers Associa- 
tion Annual Convention, Kansas 
City, Nov. 2-4, 1960. 


ty 
Gs 


AVIATION EDUCATION 


“The Dawning Space Age,” a new 
204-page book discussing missiles, 
the re-entry problem and other as- 
pects of space travel, has recently 
been published by the Civil Air Pa- 
trol. 

Written by Dr. H. E. Mehrens, the 
book has a foreword by Wernher Von 
Braun, director, Development Opera- 
tions Division, Army Ballistic Missile 
Agency. It discusses the construction, 
history and workings of rockets, mis- 
siles and satellites. The book is a part 
of the National Aviation Education 
Council’s packet for “Science and 
Mathematics Teachers,” and for jun- 
ior and senior high schools and public 
libraries. 

“The Dawning Space Age”’ is avail- 
able for $2 per copy from the NAEC, 
1025 Connecticut Ave. N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. Further information 
of the NAEC’s packet also may be 
obtained from this address. 


TEACHER'S GUIDE 
TO FREE SOURCES 

“Educators Guide to Free Tapes, 
Scripts, and Transcriptions,"’ provides 
information on free educational and 
informational sources covering 277 
scripts, 134 transcriptions for a total 
of 511 materials. 

The 190-page book is available for 
$5.75 per copy from the Educators 
Progress Service, Randolph, Wis. 


RELIGIOUS GROUPS MAY RENT 
PUBLIC SCHOOL FACILITIES 


Religious organizations are  per- 
mitted to rent public school facilities, 
under a new policy adopted by the 
University City Board of Education. 

However, the policy still prohibits 
renting public school facilities for re- 
ligious observances or for functions 
which financially benefit a religious 
or related organization. The basis of 
the policy is the principle of the sep- 
aration of the church and state as 
required by the Missouri State and 
United States Constitutions. 

Under previous policy, religious or- 
ganizations or organizations affiliated 
with a religion were not permitted to 
rent school facilities for any purpose 
at all. 

Facilities of the public school sys- 
tem are available for rent only at 
times when they are not needed for 
school functions. 
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ROW, PETERSON and COMPANY 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS ELMSFORD, NEW YORK 





Pick any book in 
THE ROW-PETERSON 


ARITHMETIC PROGRAM 


SECOND EDITION 














FOR GRADES 1-8 


Every book contains an abundance of problem- 
solving material that makes learning fun and 
interesting for all pupils. Whether it be the mak- 
ing of original problems, estimating answers, 
deciding on a process, or finding the hidden 
question, the books give the pupil an under- 
standing of the processes involved in solving a 
particular problem. Many visual aids and dia- 
grams augment the lessons. 


For every book there is a Teacher’s Edition that 
is easy to handle, practical to use. It shows the 
pupil's pages in full size and color, with answers, 
and contains chapter teaching plans, enrichment 
materials, a complete testing program, and direct 
aids to the teacher on the solution of the more 
dificult problems. 
































new books for Junior High Schools 


COOPER, FREEBURG, RHEA, IMIG, SERPOSS, NORDHOLM 


Colorful books offer a fascinating variety of songs selected 
and arranged for the general music class. Also included are 
units on listening, records and recording, hi-fi, and percussion 


ensembles. 


with accompaniments, teaching suggestions, and 





Representatives: Earl H. Boucher, Howard O. Stone 


from the publishers of MUSIC FOR LIVING 
leading textbook series for grades 1 - 6 


Music in Our Life 


Music in Our Times 


TEACHERS’ EDITIONS 
SPIRAL-BOUND 


a wealth of background information. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


4700 Chase Avenue, Chicago 46 
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VISIT 
NEW MEXICO 


Sunshine, delightful climate, magnificent 
scenery, romance and color, legend and his- 
tory combine to make your visit to The Land 
of Enchantment an unforgettable experience. 





To help plan your visit mail the coupon below 
and we'll send you colorful, free literature! 


DEPARTMENT OF DEVELOPMENT 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 

Please send free literature to 
Name 

Address 


City Zone State 
PLEASE PRINT 


Room 6063, State Capitol 


40 


FILM ON MAKING 
OF CHINA AVAILABLE 


“Choice In China,” a new 16mm 
color film about the designing and 
manufacture of china, is now avail- 
able. 

Home economics teachers will find 
the film useful in teaching table set- 
ting and serving. It tells graphically 
the part fine china plays in modern 
living. 

Information may be obtained by 
writing C. P. Wells, Ideal Pictures, 
Inc., 58 E. South Water St., Chicago 
1, Til. 


Cultural Values 


(Continued from page 23) 


ciple, rational and ethical in nature. 

2. Man’s duty is to follow this 
principle, which brings him _ into 
harmony with society and the uni- 
verse, 

3. Evil results when there is devi- 
ation from this path. 

4. Every mortal has in him the 


capacity to become a sage. 


With these common principles of 
moral philosophy, the Eastern and 
Western cultures differed only in 
their particular emphasis and as- 
sumptions, The Western culture tends 
to be basically theistic, conceptual, 
thus creating an Ethical Idealism, 
while the Eastern culture is basical- 
ly humanistic, aesthetic, resulting in 
an Ethical Realism. The one all- 
pervading principle in the West is 
God who is the fountain of moral 
values. The Christian West believes 
the “Fatherhood of God” as its eth- 
ical axiom and the “Brotherhood of 
Men” as its corollary. Man has “‘con- 
which is sensitive to the 
Kant 


“moral law 


science” 


“divine imperatives.” recog- 


nized the unshakable 
within,” but it is ultimately the law 


of God. 


Eastern Culture 


However, the Eastern’ culture 
makes man the focal point of its 
ethics. Man is the center of all things, 
and it is his nature, his relations, 
and the development of his person- 
ality that are of absorbing interest. 
Yet the East is not insensitive to the 
underlies 
Pre-Con- 


belief in 


cosmic principle which 


man and his universe. 
fucian religion had _ its 


Shang-ti, the Supreme Ruler, He is 
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Sponsored by 
your MSTA 


Horace Mann 

Mutual Insurance Company 
offers cheaper rates because 
teachers are good risks. 

A Company of the teachers, 
by the teachers, 

for the teachers. 

Protects you under 

Financial Responsibility Law. 


MAIL FOR RATE QUOTATION 


‘ Horace Mann Mutual Ins. Co. 


c/o Missouri State 


Teachers Association 
Columbia, Missouri 


Make Year 


Cyl. Model 


(Savoy, Bel Air, Custom) 


Body Type 
(2 Dr., Hardtop) 
Any Male drivers under 21? 
Over 65? Any physical im- 


> 


pairments? 
What percent do male drivers 


> 


under 21 use auto? 


Do you or your spouse use car in 
occupation other than to and from 


work? Married ? 
Involved in serious accident in last 
five years? Has auto in- 


surance ever been cancelled or re- 
fused you or any of your house- 


Name 
School 
Home address 


Current M.S.T.A. member 


1 
1 
1 
1 
' 
' 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
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One of 4 attractive full-color Posters from our new 


a 
MAIL COUPON FOR FREE POSTERS 

| American Seating Company 

| Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 

| Send FREE Posture Package to: 

| Name 

| School 

Address 

| City Zone State 

eee cee came Gee que GED GED GuED Gu=> Gee ame ame ome ae oe oe oe 
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1960 Posture Package. FREE to you! 


“Worth paying 
money for...but 
they're FREE!” 


Teachers who have seen this 
great new of posture 
posters for 1960 have said this, 


series 


They're in full-color with 
large illustrations, short mes- 
sages, and the art of good 


posture is spelled out in 
simple terms for the first time. 

For both the physical and 
intellectual of 
your students, you cannot af- 
ford to be without this new 


development 


Posture Package. Send for 
yours today, it's free! Just 
give us your name, school, 


address, and we'll mail them 
to you, postpaid. Nothing to 
buy — nothing else to do. 


AMERICAN 


3 ee 





The standard by which all public seating is measured 
GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 
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material 
but 


all 


to men, 


not only the source of 


blessings that may come 


the fountainhead of men’s 


is also 


moral nature and social feelings. 


Although Confucius refused to spec- 


ulate about the unseen, he often used 


the term “Heaven.” There were oc- 
casions when “Heaven” must have 
had a religious meaning to him, but 


in the Analects, he seems to regard 


Heaven as destiny, which is the de- 
velopment of the classical notion of 
the strict justice and impartiality of 


Shang-ti, and which in later periods 


after Confucius becomes Nature of 
the natural course of things. Lao- 
tze’s concept of Tao (the Way) and 
Mencius’ “Heaven's Mandate” seem 
to signify the all-pervading — prin- 
ciple. Chu Hsi said, “The Decree of 
Heaven is like the command of a 
sovereign; the Nature is the receiv- 
ing of office from the sovereign.” 


Wang Yang-Ming puts it as follows: 


“When the decree of Heaven set- 
tles upon man it is called nature; 
when one acts in accordance with 


this nature, it is called the path of 
Whether 


principle is theistic or naturalistic, it 


the all-pervading 


duty.” 


East and the 
the 


is certain that both the 
West 
universe with its pervading rational- 
it is believed that this 
the 


recognize moral order ol 


Therefore, 


moral order of the universe 1s 


origin of man’s values and that the 


of moral obligation is rooted 


source 
in the higher realm than man him- 
self. For this reason, one feels the 


forceful and imperative character of 


moral obligation. 


Man’s duty is to follow this high- 
er principle in order that he may find 


peace with society and the universe 


Any deviation from this path is re- 


garded as evil or sinful. However, 


man’s natural conditions are such 


that he would rather follow the path 


of his own desires and _ passions 
Therefore, great thinkers of the East 
and the West have given the guide- 


posts of human conduct in accord- 
ance with this principle. These 
ethical 


cuid- 


ing principles are norms 


which are known as moral values and 


Moral 


that sustain a 


virtues. values are energies 


civilization and they 


must be regarded as the essential 


core of human experiences. 


1960 SUMMER SESSION 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


) 


| 


1960 SUMMER SESSION 


UNIVERSITY OF 
COLORADO 


VO@OO 


SUMMER 
SESSION 








Stimulating study un- 
der renowned scholars 
and scientists 


Lecture series by emi- 
nent authorities 


Summer-long creative 
arts program 


Mountain recrea- 
tion pleasures in the 
magnificent Rockies. 


Living accommodations 


in handsome University 
residence halls. 


Plan your summer to in- 

clude one or more of the 

following terms: 

Full Summer Session— 
June 17 - August 26 

First Five-Week Term— 
June (7 - July 22 


The Four-Week Curriculum 


Workshop— 
June 27 - July 22 


First Three-Week Term— 
July 5 - July 22 


Second Three-Week Term— 
July 25 - August 12 


Second Five-Week Term— 
July 25 - August 26 





Dean of the Summer Session 
McKenna | 4 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
Boulder, Colorado 


Please send Summer Session 


Bulletin 
Name 
Street Address 
City” co oe 
State 


MAIL TODAY! 


NIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


U 














WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


St. Louis 30, Missouri 


1960 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


First Session 
June 20 to July 27 


Second Session 
July 28 to Sept. 2 


Undergraduate and _ graduate 
courses; workshops; foreign lan- 
guage institute; instruction offer- 
ed in eight major colleges of the 
University. 


Write for catalogue: 


Director of Summer School 
Washington University 
St. Louis 30, Missouri 











The time 
to begin using 
a College 
Dictionary 
—is in 
High School! 


A college dictionary is specifically 
recommended in preparation for the 
College Board Scholastic Aptitude Tests 





@ MORE ENTRIES (142,000) © MORE EXAMPLES 
OF USAGE @ MORE IDIOMATIC EXPRESSIONS 
@ MORE AND FULLER ETYMOLOGIES @ MORE 
AND FULLER SYNONYMIES © MOST UP-TO-DATE 


Officially approved at more 
than 1,000 colleges and universities 
In various bindings, from $5.75 
Write Dept. D-12 for free dictionary guide 
THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
2231 West 110th Street, Cleveland 2, Ohio 
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yours 
for the 


Be the first in your school to se- 
cure the new materials offered by 
advertisers in School &€ Community. 
Write the advertisers direct or use 
the convenient coupon below. 


100. Packet consisting of a Map 
showing Historical Trails through 
New Mexico; New Mexico Highway 
Map; and folder describing photo- 
genic New Mexico region by region. 
(New Mexico Department of Develop- 
ment) 


101. Army Occupations and You. 
A comprehensive reference handbook 
explaining hundreds of Army job 
training opportunities. For teachers 
and guidance counselors. (Dept. of 
the Army) 


102. Now You Can Pick Your Vo- 
cational Training. A 16-page booklet 
providing a simplified description of 
the Army ‘“Choose-it-Yourself” Vo- 
cational Training System. This new 
enlistment option allows qualified ap- 
plicants to choose technical training 
before enlistment. Indicate quantity 
desired for Senior young men includ- 
ing some who did not finish high 
school. (Dept. of the Army) 


104. Helpful Materials for Menstru- 
al Education. Indicate quantities of 
booklets desired for each age level. 

a. You’re A Young Lady Now is 
an illustrated booklet for girls 9 to 12. 

b. Very Personally Yours is an il- 
lustrated booklet for girls 12 or over. 
See ad in this issue for ordering free 
film produced by Walt Disney Pro- 
ductions and other excellent teaching 
aids. (Kimberly-Clark Corporation, 
Educational Dept.) 


SEND FORTH 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. E, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 











number circled. 


Name 

Subject 

School Name 

School Street Address 
City 


Enrollment: Boys 





Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity 
desired where more than one copy is available. 4c is enclosed for each 


100. 101. 102. 104a. 104b. 16. 
86. 


99. 113. 58 


Available only in the United States of America. 


dK! 


writing short 
paragraphs for profit. (Benson Bar- 
rett) 


16. Facts about 


18. Dictionary of Geographical 
Words, a wall chart defining, and 
illustrating in full color, terms chil- 
dren need to know to read maps in- 
telligently. (Follett Publishing Co.) 


28. Guide to Examination of Web- 
ster’s New World Dictionary. An 8- 
page illustrated brochure showing the 
salient features of modern dictionary. 
Includes a composite page illustrating 
the 34 components every dictionary 
should contain. (The World Publish- 
ing Company) 

63. Brochure on a different kind of 
tour through Europe and a corner of 
Africa. Describes itinerary and gives 
costs for 20 countries in 70 days, 
summer 1960. (Europe Summer 
Tours) 


74. Folders. Well illustrated and 
with complete itineraries for tours 
Around the World, Pacific Circle, 
Africa and Holy Land. Indicate your 
specific interest. (Sita) 


77. Folder which outlines courses 
offered in Summer School at Guada- 
lajara, Mexico, accredited program of 
the University of Arizona. (Prof. 
Juan B. Rael) 

84. Order Form for free aviation 
education teaching aids. (United Air 
Lines) 

85. Sunshine Holidays folder on 
California, Reno, Las Vegas. (United 
Air Lines) 
folder. 


86. Hawaiian Vacation 


(United Air Lines) 


SE NEW IDEAS- Use This Coupon! 


Available in 
school year of 
1959-60 only 


18. 28. 63. 74 77. &. 85. 


Grade 


State Missouri 


Girls 
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99. Literature on European sum- 
mer tour on which college credits 
may be earned if desired. (Mrs. 
Phyllis Whinrey) 

113. New Posture Posters provide 
completely different approach to 
teaching the fundamentals of health- 
ful posture. Set of 4 in full color, 
plus Good Posture Award badge, ap- 


peal to boys and girls kindergarten 
thru high school. (American Seating 
Company ) 

58. Russia by Motorcoach, a folder 
describing a 17-day program of trav- 
eling overland between Helsinki, Mos- 
cow and Warsaw. Shows complete 
itinerary, offering a choice of 36 dif- 
ferent departure dates. (Maupintour) 


CAREER DAYS— 
A New Approach 


By Murray Lee Tiffany, Counselor 


HIS article attempts to explain 
briefly a new approach to 
orientating high school students in 
regard to giving them knowledge of 
broad career fields. 

Operating on the premise that the 
traditional “one shot” career-day 
program is confusing and of doubt- 
ful value the following plan has been 
put into effect at Pattonville High 
School in St. Louis County. 

1. Students are asked to complete 
a vocational form by indicating five 
occupational areas they are interest- 
ed in. A list of occupational areas is 
provided each student. The list was 
obtained from the 1957 Occupa- 
tional Outlook Handbook. Students 
list the five occupations on the basis 
of preference. 

2. The vocational forms are col- 
lected and lists are compiled from 
them of students who have indicated 
an interest in particular areas. The 
students’ first, second and_ third 
choices are handled in this manner. 

3. A representative of particular 
occupational fields is contacted and 
an appointment is made for him to 
speak to interested students, 

This procedure allows each stu- 
dent to sit in on three discussions for 
which he has stated a_ preference. 
Emphasis within the discussion 
group tends to be industry-wide 
rather than talk about specific jobs. 

Advantages of this type career- 


day program include the fact that 


FEBRUARY, 


1900 


"T 


Pattonville H. S., St. Ann 


students have previously stated a 
preference and they are unlikely to 
be disinterested in specific discus- 
sions, and the program is adminis- 
tratively easy to handle because it is 
known how many students will be in 
each group. In addition, the flex- 
ibility of the program allows the 
speakers, and the person in charge 
of the program to agree on the most 
appropriate day and hour for the 
talk. 

Class interruptions can be held to 
a minimum if the first career discus- 
sion is held during the first period 
of the day and the second discussion 
during the second period (on dif- 
ferent days). This process can be 
repeated during the year and should 
prevent a particular student from 
missing the same class more than 
one or two times throughout the 
year. 

Students who desire to implement 
their interest after sitting in on a 
discussion group, or want to learn 
more about an occupation are as- 


sisted by the high school counselor. 


rr — 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT 


When the office of county super- 
intendent of schools is vacant, a 
clerical assistant to the county super- 
intendent may not be employed nor 
may any other person be employed 
to perform the duties of the county 
superintendent. 
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Comfort — 
Engineered 


SCHOOL SEATING 


Designed, Engineered, 
Manufactured and Priced 
to the buyers needs! 


Distributed by 


THE EDWARDS PRESS 


OSCEOLA, MO. 








You get satisfaction 


from a 


HEATH text 


ENGLISH 
IS OUR LANGUAGE 


SECOND EDITION 
LINDAHL KOCH RICE 
HOFFMAN KELLY 


BY TERLING 
B HOP WESTENDORF 


A series for grades 2-8. The 
complete program includes 
Texts, Studybooks, Teach- 
ers’ Editions of Texts and 
Studybooks. 


HEATH 
ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 


1959 COPYRIGHT 
HERMAN AND NINA HNEIDER 


A series for grades 1-6. A 
Teachers’ Edition anda 
Guide 


separate Teachers’ 


are available for each grade. 
D. C. HEATH 
AND COMPANY 


Representatives: 


Hubert Gramstad M. L. Ward 

















TEACHERS NEEDED 
FOR SUMMER JOBS 


Over 1,000 employers, throughout the 
United States, have requested that 
Teachers contact them for employment 


this summer. Teachers are needed to fill 


jobs in resorts, resort hotels, summer 
camps, amusement parks, state and 
national parks, motels, restaurants, 


business and industry, ranches and other 


organizations. 


A list of these organizations, the name 
and address of the 
the positions available, and the salaries 
offered the 
1960 edition of the Summer Employment 
Directory. The price is $3.00; there is no 
other cost to teachers. 


employing official, 


are contained in all-new 


To: National Directory Service 
Box 65, Winton Place Station 
Cincinnati 32, Ohio 


Please send me the 1960 Summer Employ- 


ment Directory No. 18. | enclose $3.00. 
Name 

Address 

City Zone .. State 


(please print) 








FREE FILM 


For Civic Clubs, P.T.A., 
Lay and C.T.A. Meetings: 


Right Angle 
And Gladly Teach 
It's Up to Congress 
Crowded Out 
Satellites, Schools and Survival! 
Education 1957 
Not By Chance 
Section Sixteen 
A Desk for Billie 
A State, A People and 
Their Schools 
Mike Makes His Mark 
Freedom to Learn 
Skippy and the 3 R's 
Fire In Their Learning 
The Teacher 
Secure the Blessings 
Schools March On 
The Stay In 
Who Will Teach Your Child? 
Education for Democracy 
The Sixth Chair 
What Greater Gift 
Pop Rings the Bell 
New Tools for Learning 
Design of American Pub. Ed. 
The School and the Community 


For Professional Meetings: 
No Teacher Alone 


The Drop Out 
M.S.T.A. At Work (Slides) 


Bunker Hill Resort (slides) 


Specify date to be used. Only cost is 
for return postage. Write for list of edu- 
cational recordings and radio programs. 


Mo. State Teachers Assn. 


Columbia, Missouri 
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Retirement System Reports 


The Financial Statement of the 
Public School Retirement System of sarily been 
Missouri as of June 30, 1959, is The 


The 


statement of receipts, disbursements 


here printed in its entirety. 
pleted by 


and balances for the period July 1, Auditor. 


1958, to June 30, 


correctness of 





1959, has neces- 


reduced to a summary. 


these reports 1 


has been verified by an audit com- 


the Office of the State 


PUBLIC SCHOOL RETIREMENT SYSTEM OF MISSOURI 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT, JUNE 30, 1959 


ASSETS 
Cash 
Custodian’s Account $ 314,363.69 
On Hand—-Deposited 
in July 673,338.78 
Total Custodian’'s 
Account 
Operating Account 


Total Cash 
Investments 
Securities 
Governmental 
Unamortized 


11,407,000.00 


Premium $ 580,286.82 
Less: Unaccumu- 
lated Discount 17,151.13 563,135.69 


Total Securities 
Governmental 
Securities 
Corporate 
Unamortized 
Premium 
Less: Unaccumu- 
lated Discount 


17,467,000.00 
130,325.21 


37,862.10 92,463.11 

Total Securities 
Corporate 
Unpaid Principal 
FHA Loans 
Less: Discount 


33,217,555.39 
413,614.69 32,803,940.70 


Unpaid Principal 
FHA Loans 
Special 14,266.61 

Total FHA 

Loans 


Total 

Investments 
Accrued Interest 

on Securities 

Governmental 
Accrued Interest 

on Securities 

Corporate 


Total Assets 


987,702.47 
3,834.98 


$ 991,537.45 


11,970,135.69 


17,559,463.11 


32,818,207.31 


62,347,806.11 


148,696.94 


219,200.54 


or) 


3,707,241.04 


LIABILITIES AND RESERVES 


Accumulated Contri- 
butions of 
Members 

Accumulated Contri- 
butions of Ter- 
minated Mem- 
berships 

Deposits of Members 

Military Service Credit 
Purchases 

Membership Service 
Credit Pur- 
chases 
Out-State 

Reinstatements 

Reserve for Benefits 


SCHOOL 


389.73 


34,442.45 
7,429.03 
34,440,387.18 


AND COMMUNITY 


aa 











Contingent Reserve 
Investments 


$1,970.38 





Rea  #} 
| 


Take Maupintour to the Holy Land! 





























Total Liabilities 
i and Reserves 63,707,241.04 
as neces- | scnememiiniamansiasiie 
' 4 
ummary. SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS, DISBURSEMENTS AND BALANCES 
onsite BALANCE—JUNE 30, 1958 $ 833,558.58 BA ‘iy 
i I Receipts 
idit com- Contributions of Members 6,359,501.82 
= - “ ts Se “ Join an American conducted tour visiting Egypt, 
he State Contributions of Employers 6,359,969.16 Lebanon, Swi, Jorden, Kingdom, israel. Greece 
Interest Received 2,136,774.00 and Italy, plus a Greek Isle Cruise, the Oberm 
Sale and Redemption of Securities 3,585,618.78 oe Ang hy Russion | Extensions 
Other Receipts 100.958.76 requent departures. 26 days, $1557 from New 
° York. Flying Sabena. Planned and directed by 
I ' Total R ipt 19.3 381.10 Harriet-Louise H. Patterson 
i ota eceipts 9,376,381.16 
' Disbursements Visit Russia with Mau ! 
as pintour 
Purchase of Securities 15,498,775.88 
Investment and Safekeeping Expense 109,353.65 SO V IET 
Operating Expense 
j Personal Services $ 49,681.31 
i Actuarial Expense 4,839.07 i INION 
; Other Expense 12,994.62 
' 
t Choose from 17 to 72 day, all-inclusive American 
67,515.00 conducted tours visiting Russia plus Eastern and 
ee Roumania, and include Dalmation Coast and Black 
. — a ia a c a 
Deaths Before Retirement 45,659 34 Sea Cruises plus the Obermmergau Passion Play 
Deaths After Retirement 7,080.78 College student, teacher, thrift and first class 
91,537.45 Other Withdrawals 920,460.66 tours. From $495 
- 001.40 — 
973,200.78 Ask your travel agent or write * 
Refunds Meiva A. Oldham, Maupintour 
Errors in Remittances 7,167.70 Lae B ae err N. W K 
Retirement Allowances 
Service Retirement 1,532,103.02 Maupintour 
Disability Retirement 124,612.62 
Survivors Benefits 53,405.00 
Beneficiary Allowances 7,143.32 
1,728,830.64 
: 
Total Disbursements 18,384,843.65 Official State Flag 
BALANCE—JUNE 30, 1959 $ 991,537.45 Beautiful Missouri flags are 
available for your school. Dis- 
; McNally & Co., P. O. Box 7600, Chi- play them in your auditorium, 
i New V V ¥ V cago 80, Ill., 1959. 168 pages. Price, in parades and for special oc- 
$1.65, list. casions. 
| ixfelte) .¢ Confederate Indians, by Frank Cun- 
ningham, the Naylor Company, 918 Cotton $14.00 
The New What Next? Part Two, N. St. Mary Street, P. O. Box 1838, Taffeta $29.00 
. F ! i roxas 5 245 aves 
Reading for Independence, Second Sane —" Texas, 1959, 242 pages Nylon $40.00 
Grade, by Marion Monroe, A. Sterl ICS Gu.WW. 
Artley, and William S. Gray, Scoit, About Yourself (Teacher's Edition), All are 3’ x 5 
Foresman and Company, 433 East by W. W. Bauer, Dorothy W. Baruch, 
ee ae mes “eg em Elizabeth R. Montgomery, Wallace 
Erie St., Chicago 11, Illinois, 96 pages. : . ’ ! 
806.11 Price. $1.44 . . Ann Wesley and Elenore T. Pounds, Send orders to: 
aati gg sam Scott, Foresman & Co., 433 E. Erie . . 
The New Tall Tales, Part Two, ae = , 
Reading for Independence, Third St., Chicago, Illinois, 1959, 288 pages Missouri State 
696.94 Grade, by Marion Monroe, A. Sterl America the Hope of the Ages, by Teachers Association 
reves. * Sa . > , > Mhris a P . - zi : ; 
Artley, and William S. Gray, Scott, P. J. Anthony, The Christopher Pub Columbia, Missouri 
F "eS « ‘ ‘o ys r A 33 ast sn ouse, olumbpus # S., 
; = oresman and C mpany, E list ing Hou 1140 Columt AV 
200.54 Erie St., Chicago 11, Illinois. 96 pages. | Boston, Mass., 1959, 297 pages. Price 
241.04 Price, $1.44. $4.75. 
| : John Dewey: Dictionary of Educa- Personal and Community Health, 
tion, Edited by Dr. Ralph B. Winn, by C. E. Turner, the C. V. Mosby iy se vous ‘ 
Philosophical Library, Inc., 15 East Company, 3207 Washington Blvd., St oa ae Stee 
ai , fo . . 5 > 27th Year ~— 1898 
40th St., New York 16, N. Y., 1959. Louis, Mo., 446 pages, 1959. Price cS 
150 pages. Price, $3.75. $5.50. AS 
25.16 Be a Better Reader, Book IV, by Father to the Child, by Everett S 24.80 Days 688 
Nila Banton Smith, Educational Book Ostrovsky, G. P. Putnam's Sons, New 18-63 Days 5998 
Division, Prentice-Hall, Inc., Engle- York, 1959, 173 pages. Price $3.75. 25-67 Days $1794 
815.94 wood Cliffs, N. J., 1959. 176 pages Jim Forest and the Flood, by John = ys $1398 
881.17 Price, $1.60. and Nancy Rambeau, Harr Wagner 95.4 s 1286 
Success in Spelling 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, Publishing Co., San Francisco, Cali- [——) : 889 
389.73 | and 8, and Teacher’s Editions, Re- fornia, 1959. 84 pages. oe he 98 
vised, by Richard Madden & Thorsten Submarine Rescue, by Frances alee ‘ ” s 
Carlson, World Book Company, Yonk- 3erres, James C. Coleman, William S a aloe 269 
42.45 ers-on-Hudson, New York, 1960. Briscoe, and Frank M. Hewett, Hart ‘7 ra Travel Agent STUDENT TOURS Lom 
29.03 The Economics of American Living, Wagner Publishing Company, San RL Reema teaptiy dpe adhd 
87.18 by Dr. Harry W. Heckman, Rand Francisco, California, 1959. 73 pages. Siva»: HA7-2557 - ee 
ITY FEBRUARY 1960 15 








Camp Staff Wanted 





Minnesota Boys’ Camp. June 20th-August 
20th—All expenses—Salary commensu- 
rate experience skills. Counselors 
(Single). Cabin duty. Horseback, Sailing, 
Riflery, Tennis, Photography, Canoeing, 
Campcraft and Nature Lore Skills desired. 
Married couples: Any combination of wife 
as nurse, dietitian or secretary. Husband 
as riflery, swimming, crafts or horseback 
counselor. 


Write Gene H. Altman, 7720 Country 
Club Court, St. Louis 5, Mo. 








NEW HANDICRAFTS 
Catalogue Available 


Improve your arts and crafts program 
by introducing new inexpensive creative 
craft projects listed in THE HANDCRAFT- 
RS new catalogue. Detailed instruction 
helps free to teachers. 


Send a postal card or letter today 
requesting a copy of 


THE HANDCRAFTERS 
1164 W. BROWN ST. 
WAUPUN, WISCONSIN 








Everything for the Stage 
Curtains, Tracks, Rigging, 
Stage Lighting 
Auditorium Window Draperies 
GREAT WESTERN 
STAGE EQUIPMENT CO. 


1324 Grand, Kansas City 6, Mo. 














MAKE MONEY WRITING 


-»-Short Paragraphs! Hundreds of beginners 
now making money writing short paragraphs. I 
tell you what to write, where and how to sell; 
and supply list of editors who buy from be- 
ginners. No tedious study. Write to sell, right 
away. Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
Dept. 160-0, 7464 N. Clark St., Chicago 26, lil. 





AROUND THE WORLD TOUR 
Teachers — Students June 15-August 
30, 1960 
Cruise Ship ORONSAY Los Angeles to 
London via Orient. Airline London to 
New York. Economy Tour. Total minimum 
rate $1102.40. 

INDEPENDENCE TRAVEL SERVICE 
803 West Lexington, Independence, 

Phone CLifton 2-0931 


Mo. 





Eighth Annual Summer Tour 
WESTERN EUROPE, 
SCANDINAVIA & RUSSIA 
60 Days $1295—4!! Expenses N.Y. to N.Y. 


The Chapman College Tour 
College credit optional—Shorter tours available 


Write for details—Phyllis Oliver Whinrey 
4345 Colfox Ave., No. Hollywood, California 
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Man, and ‘The Problem” 


By R. H. Steinkellner 
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Author’s Note: Musicians write musi- 
cal instrumentals. This is a verbal in- 
strumental, and there is no intention 
to be biblically accurate. 

F all the intellects of eastern and 


western civilization could some- 
how be compressed into one great 
intellect, all these knowledges would 
sink into the merest insignificance 
the 


are merely probers 


before the greater intellect of 
Creator for “we” 
of His orderly and precise creation. 

We. 


of the earth and the cosmos, and so 


mankind, understand so little 


pitifully little of ourselves that we are 
constantly in danger of self-destruc- 
tion as individuals, cultures, and na- 
We 
hend above the integrations of the 
“little” 
gamated to make his so-called ‘‘in- 


tions. cannot see and compre- 


ideas which man has amal- 


ventions.” 
The Creator made the problem 
He 


formed order, precision, and mystery, 


and formed it into a sphere. 


and He peopled His creation with 
man formed in His own image and 
likeness but directed by a free will. 
The problem was then complete, 
“Could man live on the same sphere 
among other men who were differ- 
ent and eventually evolve an ar- 
rangement under which they could 
live in harmony under God?” 
God, the Creator, then flung the 
sphere into the heavens, and it took 
its place in the cosmos. Today, man 
still has his world; the same _prob- 
that 
faced primitive man eons ago. Man 


lem faces modern man now, 


is wresting and through research 


(looking and searching again) for 
some small measure of the mystery 
and problem from the vast unknown. 

Man has become somewhat aware 
of the wondrous order and precision 
of the earth and the universe: vet. 


he has not learned how to live with 


and within himself! The searchings 
of man and his gained knowledge 
have forged weapons of destruction. 

Will man destroy himself by arms 
or by ideas? This has complicated 
the problem. Why has man become 
so selfish and sensuous that he can 
entertain only “convenient” ideas, 
philosophies, moralities, and special 
considerations which are personally 
desirable and selfishly palatable only 
to him? 


Amid 


and flashines of bombs, rockets, and 


the thunderous crashings 
missiles, and the verbal barrages of 
the alien and belligerent nations of 
variously colored men, the Lord, in 
a thunderous voice cried, 
“Earthlings! You have failed to 
solve the problem! You have 
failed to develop the virtue of 
the 


could have separated you from 


tolerance, virtue which 
the rest of the beasts! You have 


found it unbearable to live with 


men who are different from 

you, and vet, vou are all dif- 

ferent!” 

And, with a great sigh, and a 
shrug of His mighty shoulders, God 
reached down and_ grasped the 


sphere from its orbit, and drawing 


back His great arm, He flung the 


Earth tumbling and _— screaming 
through the cosmos and into the 
boiling depths of the sun!! Then, 


God heaved a sigh heard through- 
out the heavens, for now His realm 
of the cosmos was quiet and orderly 
again! 

As God surveyed the cosmos and 
its serenity, He brushed a tear from 
His saddened eves, for although He 
had died as a man so that man 
might learn to live with and within 
had the 


magnanimity, or the color of God!! 


himself, man not learned 


SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 
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(Continued from page 12) 
Bergson was professor is loftier than 
the little Ecole de Gracons in Lill- 
ers. I feel it is time that we accord 
special respect to the great scientists 
and literary critics that teach in ow 
high schools; and if we do not have 
free public institutions staffed with 
the people who command such re- 
spect available to the kind of stu- 
dent that needs them, then our edu- 
cation is not democratic but rather 
discriminates against those rich in 
ambition and energy and poor in 
finances.‘ 

We apparently are not so aware 
as the Europeans of what it takes 
to provide a thorough liberal educa- 
tion to what we call “the academ- 
ically talented.” The Europeans are 
they have 
half- 


so demanding because 
that 


measures come to nothing. 


learned educational 

Serious learning is a serious af- 
fair, a difficult atmosphere, where 
passionate conviction, severe person- 
al discipline, and devoted method 
alone can bring results. Does any- 
one believe that European countries 
go to the expense of offering schools 
staffed by the equivalent of Ph.D.s, 
and of requiring from seven to 
twelve solid subjects for each of six 
vears simply to bleed off a surplus 
budget? Are hun- 
European 


in the national 


dreds of thousands of 
and Russian) youngsters sacrificing 
play, sleep and nervous energy, to 
learn a classic language, two modern 
languages, geography, physics, chem- 
istry, biology, calculus, the great 
classics of their language, and the 
tradition 


profound history of ou 


simply because somebody in the 


various national ministries of edu- 
cation has never realized that school 
should be a place of happy experi- 
ences ?> 

The mature attitude toward edu- 
cation in Europe is the product, not 
only of a love for learning by those 
who know what it can mean to peer 
into the noblest horizons of man, 
but a product of necessity as well. 
For national survival on a crowded 
continent called for a maximum de- 
velopment of the human _ potential 
just of mere 


in the direction, not 


meaningless quantity, but of an 


adequate quality. When we, too, be- 


1960 


FEBRUARY 


gin to realize how badly we are 
going to need to assure that achieve- 
ment of quality for a significant core 
of willing scholars, we shall under- 
stand better why the Europeans 
have sacrificed so willingly to attain 
it. 
Simply crying “Pursuit of Ex- 
can be a smoke screen. It 
little 


sample of Madison-Avenuism until 


cellence” 
will be more than another 
we are willing to face the very hard 
question of how excellent must the 
be, Once 


be sure that the Europeans 


excellent again we can 
with 
their programs of eight solids have 
incredible (to us 
When we 


immensely far we 


not set such 


standards lightly. begin 


to find out how 


have to go to achieve adequate 


quality for significant academic 
achievement the facts will be diffi- 
cult to face. We must be courageous, 
and honest with ourselves. A serious 
and sympathetic understanding of 
the European pursuit of excellence 
assistance in this 


The kind of 


spirit that urges Dr. Jorgenson to 


would be a great 
task of re-evaluation. 
cite the example of the defunct and 
notorious Prussian monarchy of Bis- 
marck’s day as an instance of the 
spirit animating the best European 
education has become, in our pres- 
ent dangerous situation, intolerable. 
The spirit that animates his call to 
accept the need for quality as ou 
ereatest challenge should and is re- 
placing it. 


Some students should stay in 
schools which teach elementar) 
writing. Others, after a “strenuous 


examination” should be admitted to 
schools staffed by Ph.D.s, or thet 
equivalent. These persons may “learn 
what it can mean to peer into the 
noblest horizons of 
Professor Langan. But he 
insistent also that the Lycee Henn 
IV’ is no loftier than the “little Ecole 
de Garcons in Lillers.” 

‘The 


the European secondary school, edu- 


man,” so says 


is quite 


same comment applies. In 


cation is a serious affair, there is a 
difficult atmos phe re, 


discipline, a 


sEOUCTE personal 
of play, sleep 
But, for all 


,aé rifie U 


and nervous enerey 
this, it is no loftier than the littl 
Ecole de Garcons in Lillers. 





A PERSONALIZED SERVICE 
CLARK-BREWER 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


Let us Help You Advance Professionally 
F. L. Black, Manager 
1028 Home Savings Bldg., 
Kansas City 6, M« 
Since 1882 
Member NATA 











CLINTON 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


It it is a position in the Midwest, West 
can find it for you. Enroll now 


Alaska, we 


706 South Fourth Street 


Clinton, lowa 








The classroom teachers we placed 
last year received starting salaries 
ranging up to $9100. 


Ask us for our enrollment form. 
Member N.A.T.A. 
HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson, Chicago, Il. 








For the Better Positions 
contact 


Illiana Teachers Service 


Champaign, Illinois 
OUR SERVICE IS NATION-WIDE 











” 1540 W. JEFFERSON ST. 
PHOENIX ARIZONA fe 
the of the Sun 

SERVING ARIZONA and the SOUTHWEST 


EUROPE 


Scandinavia 


. 











We'll see the usual pius Russia 
Yugoslavia and N Africa A different trip-—f 
the young in spirit who don't want to be herdec 
around Also shorter trips. Budget priced 

EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255 Sequoia, Box S — Pasadena, California 




























GUADALAJARA 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


University of Arizona will offer, in cooperation 
with professors from Stanford University and 
Guadalojara, in Mexico, July 4-Aug. 12, art, folk 
lore, geography, history, longuage & literature 
courses. Tuition, board & room, $240. Write Prof 
J. B. Rael, Box 7227, Stanford, Calif 


Free toWRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. STM-2 


Exposition Press, 386 Park Ave. 5., N.Y.16 








TOGETHER-WE-SING 
music series coordinates with 
studies 


the social program 


HARRY SOPER, Box 61, Columbia, Mo 
Follett Publishing Company 
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= DI TOorRiIAL = 


Your Responsibility 


Action on the Murray-Metcalf Bills at the 
national level was very limited in the first ses- 
sion of the current Congress. 

Several factors contributed to the lack of 
positive action in moving the bills. These in- 
cluded those with the archaic point of view that 
federal participation means federal control of 
schools, the idea that federal participation might 
mean increased demand for a stepped-up plan 
of integration, the separation of church and 
state, the ridiculous position that a state should 
get back as much as it pays, balancing the 
budget, the false notion that a great per cent 
of the funds would be siphoned off in collection 
and administration, increased taxes and others 
including the question of whether federal par- 
ticipation should be in the direction of only 
school construction or for teachers’ salaries or 
both. 

Perhaps the biggest single reason for in- 
activity on these measures was the lack of let- 
ters, telegrams, telephone calls and personal 
contacts from the people back home urging the 
congressmen and senators to pass this legisla- 
tion without delay. 

Too many people fail to understand the po- 
tency of expressed opinions in getting legisla- 
tion passed. To supplement this viewpoint let 
us refer to a recent meeting of one of our com- 
munity teachers associations that had invited 
representatives to attend from our National 
Congress and our Missouri General Assembly. 
Each of the three legislators from the Missouri 
General Assembly expressed in positive terms 
the urgent need for constituents to decide on 
what they want and then inform their legis- 
lators of their views. 

These legislators were urgently suggesting 
this approach because it helps those who are 
responsible for passing our laws to make up 
their minds and erase doubts that lead to in- 
decision. 
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Legislators who are desirous of serving their 
people never resent hearing from their voters 
unless they may have selfish motives in oppos- 
ing legislation under consideration. Then these 
communications may be labeled by such repre- 
sentatives and senators as pressure, special in- 
terests and lobby inspired. 

Our National Congress came back in session 
January 6. If action is to be forthcoming on 
the Metcalf Bill, HR 22, which was in the Rules 
Committee of the House at the start of this ses- 
sion, a huge number of contacts must be made 
at once. These must come from teachers, their 
friends, PTA members, civic clubs, any patron of 
a district interested in strengthening our educa- 
tional program. 

HR 22 would mean funds amounting to about 
$750 per teacher per year for each of the next 
four years. Funds under this measure may be 
used for teachers’ salaries or school construction 
or both. It is further advanced toward passage 
than its companion measure in the Senate, S$ 2. 
The Senate measure has as yet not been re- 
ported from the Senate Education and Labor 
Committee. Since 31 Senators introduced the 
measure its progress seems unreasonably slow. 

The Senate has on its calendar for action a 
school construction measure, S 8, that would 
provide for the Nation $500,000,000 per year 
for two years. This is slightly less than half the 
total that HR 22 or S 2 would provide. Amend- 
ments will undoubtedly be offered to broaden 
the bill to permit funds to be used for teachers’ 
salaries. 

National surveys and polls covering every 
region of the United States reveal that a high 
percentage of both Republican and Democratic 
voters favor federal funds for public elementary 
and secondary schools. In the light of these 
reports it would then appear that our democratic 
process is breaking down because these same 
people are failing to let their viewpoints be 
known to our lawmakers—the only people who 
can remedy the current drought in educational 
funds. 

Since 65 per cent to 75 per cent of the public, 
depending upon the region under consideration, 
favors federal support for schools it is up to 
teachers to see that these viewpoints are 
promptly conveyed to our congressmen and sen- 
ators to act now on HR 22 and § 2. 
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T HE BENEFITS of Missouri State 
Teachers Association Insurance are 
easy to see. For MSTA Insurance offers 
protection at lower rates than are pos- 
sible any other way .. . offers it to 
many teachers who cannot afford such 
protection any other way. 

The time in life when insurance is 
most necessary is when we can least 
afford it . . . during the beginning 


Additional 


ONE The name of the North Amer- 
ican Life Insurance Company of Chi- 
cago, the company issuing the policy, 
is renowned for dependability, safety 
and service. 

TWO Change of place of residence 
does not affect the validity of the in- 
surance. 

THREE The insurance carried may 
be converted in whole or in part with- 
out further evidence of insurability to 
the permanent form of insurance ap- 
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years when we are struggling to get 
an education, raising our families, and 
building a home. 

It is then when the death of the 
family provider is indeed tragic. 

MSTA Insurance gives the young 
teacher maximum protection at a lower 
cost than many ever think possible, as 
low as $5.37 per thousand dollars in 
annual premiums. 


Benefits 


proved for MSTA members or to any 
plan of ordinary life, limited payment 
or endowment insurance written by the 
company. 

FOUR Change of beneficiary may be 
made as often as necessary without 
charge. 

FIVE Individual insurance cannot be 
cancelled because of retirement as long 
as premiums are paid and mem- 
bership in the Association does not 
lapse. 
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Missouri State Teachers Association 
Columbia, Missouri 


Please send me additional information about MSTA’'s Group 
Life Insurance Plan for members 


STATE 


Kansas St. Teachers College 
Pittsburg, Kansas 
% Porter Library 
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Instructor's Desk 
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Jr. Exec. and 500 Series Chair 


a preview of tomorrow’s classroom! 
A complete line of classroom furniture 


in future tense! Dramatically improves present 
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working conditions... provides now for ee ~ 


changing needs of the future! 


For Competent Assistance, Complete Details, Ask Your State AD Representative 


BOWLUS SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
1015 North Broadway 
Pittsburg, Kansas 


american desk manufacturing co. 








